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that that majority is in the wrong; for the highest | 
standard of doing is rarely with the majority. In 
order to do right, one must be willing to be in a| 
minority; unless, indeed, he counts himself in the 
majority by being all alone with God, on the side | 
of God’s choice. 


Many an evangelist who has done a great work in 
his day, has left behind him nothing beyond the im- 
mediate results of his personal preaching and influence. 
Again, there were those who both preached and organ- 
ized while here on earth; so that when their voices 
were hushed, their noiseless work wenton, Whitefield 
was one of the former class, Wesley was one of the 
latter. Only the memory of Whitefield remains. The 
power of Wesley encircles the globe to-day. Dwight 
-L. Moody is more like Wesley than like Whitefield. 
He both preaches and lays foundations. Just now, in 
an interval of his preaching tours, he begins a new 
educational work at his Northfield home. The record 
of that fresh beginning, as given on another page, is 
sure of a welcome from our readers. And the co-work 
of Mr. Sankey is as apparent in the Northfield schools 
as in the evangelistic services. 


We live in times of growth. In the medizval 
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One of the open questions in biblical criticism is, 
Who wrote the Epistle to the Hebrews? Now that 
that Epistle comes anew into the International lesson 
course, that question has a fresh interest to our 
readers. President Woolsey indicated his opinion on 
this point; and Professor Lowrie, who has devoted 


thought and investigation. 


When Jonah went to Nineveh, one of the sights of 
that great city,—or that great group of cities,—was the 
royal palace at Nimrood. That was at least twenty- 
five hundred years ago. Now, a portion of the walls 
of that palace are in Philadelphia; as other portions 
of them are in other cities of the Old World and the 
New. Professor John P. Peters, a skilled Orientalist, 
tells our readers something of the Nineveh slab; its 
history and its inscription. 





The poorest reason that can be offered for doing 
a thing is, that “everybody does it.” In the first 
place, that reason is never given when it is the truth. 
There are very few things in this world that every- 
body does do; and none of these are likely to be 
included in an excuse for doing a thing that has 
been called in question. But even if it is only the 
great majority that is intended by “ everybody,” 
the probability is—the presumption fairly may be— 


| time. 


much study to the subject, gives. the result of his | 


_ years, the progress of knowledge and of civilization 
was so slow that a man might in his youth gain a fair 
knowledge of the whole science of his time, and then 
rest upon his laurels for the remainder of his life, 
knowing that the march of events would not leave 
him very far behind. Now knowledge rushes on at 
a railway speed that leaves far in the distance him 
who ceases to follow her progress for never so short a 
Our fathers might be excused for learning a 
thing once for all, and thereafter teaching it dogmati- 
cally—they knew so little; to us it is hardly per- 
mitted to be more than learners. We may to-day 
build up our laborious sciences out of dusty tomes, 
and fondly fancy that we have placed the crowning 
stone in our arch of knowledge; to-morrow, a chance 
discovery on the banks of the Nile, the turning of a 
stone in the valley of the Euphrates, may make the 
whole laborious system as antiquated as the Ptolemaic 
astronomy; and half a column’s news in a morning 
newspaper may supersede a dozen bulky volumes 
filled with the grave surmises of past generations of 
scholars. It is hard—isn’t it ?—that one cannot learn 
a thing once for all, and be done with it. But perhaps 
God gave us to live in a time of growth that we 
might grow; and perhaps, though rest is pleasanter, 
growth is better, smce God willed that it should be so. 


For now a week the New Revision has been on 
trial before Christian people—and Christian people 
have been on trial before the New Revision. It is 
an excellent test of character to see how the West- 
minster Revision has been received by different minds. 
Some have received it, simply because it is new; some 
have refused to look at it at all, because the “ Author- 
ized Version” is good enough for them; some have 
entered upon the work of a careful comparison of the 
two versions, with the view of determining for them- 
selves which of the two speaks out the message of 
God more clearly. Readers of the first and of the 
second class will gain, directly, little or nothing from 
the long labor of the conscientious scholars who have 
given us the Revision: readers of the third class— 





whatever may be their final decision as to the com- 
parative merits of “ Authorized” and “ Revised ”— 
will ‘gain much. Those who finally decide in favor 
of the “ Authorized ” text will find that they have 
attained to a new understanding of that version, from 
its comparison with the Revision; while those who 
prefer the Revision will have no less clear an under- 
standing of that, because they have compared it with 
the “ Authorized Version.” Which of the three ways 
of receiving the Revision is the wisest, and which is 
most reverential to the Word of God and to Him who 
is the giver of all light, both new and old, are ques- 
tions which each reader of this ought to be able to 
decide for himself. 





THE GAIN OF WASTE. 


The universe has been constructed and is main- 
tained on a basis of apparent waste. Among all the 
anomalies of nature, none is greater than the heedless 
prodigality with which she expends material force and 
life to gain the object at which she aims. 

Night comes, and with her the procession of the 
moon and the solemn stars. For signs and for sea- 
sons, and for days and years, God set these shining 
globes in the firmament of the heaven ; but with what 
apparent wastefulness? What end is served by the 
arid cups of mountain rock, like the mouths of voleanoes 
whose fires long since died out, which stud the dead sur- 
face of the moon? Of what avail are the countless 
suns that blaze so far away in the uttermost abyss 
that they seem but faint points of light in the silent 
gloom of the nightly heavens? In the Milky Way, 
worlds are piled upon worlds in such profusion that 
they seem but heaps of glittering dust, with no more 
significance for this world than any sand heap on the 
shore of the sea. And as with the stars of heaven, 
so with the flowers, the stars of the earth. Long 
before the earth was peopled by man, the untracked 
waste was fragrant with flowers which lived and died 
unseen by human eye. And far away from the haunts 
of men the same process is yet repeated year by year ; 
flowers bloom, fruits ripen, for a master who comes 
not. Even under the best conditions of cultivation, 
there is a wide margin of apparent waste. Buds form 
and are nipped by the frost; flowers bloom and are 
plucked ere they can pass into fruit; and when all 
these dangers are passed safely, and the seeds are 
formed, only few out of the many are dropped into 
the good ground which brings forth fruit abundantly. 

It might be held to be a trivial matter, if this ap- 
parent waste were confined to the inanimate creation. 
But, undeniably, it extends also to the things which 
have blood and breath. Nature, “ red in beak and 
claw,” preys upon nature; and the marvelous fruit- 
fulness of the lower forms of animal life seemingly 
serves but to provide an unlimited food supply for 
creatures scarcely higher in the scale of creation than 





| those which are thus devoured. One-half of the 
| human race itself never reaches maturity; and of 
| those who pass into manhood and womanhood, how 
many are destroyed, just at the beginning of their 
| life-work, by disease, by accident, or by war. How 
| little do the battle-fields of the earth seem often to 
| avail, in the light of later history. By the wars of 
| the first Napoleon, France gained an empty name, a 
disastrous overthrow, and a physical loss that re 
sulted in appreciably lowering the average bodily 
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Jeight of Frenchmen. Beneath the column of Napo- 
1..n_ only the bloodshed which he wrought seems great, 
nr the empire which he labored to foznd nas forever 
nassed away : 


“Tyrant, standing there so high, 
If the blood that thou hast shed 
Were gathered here, thou mightst wellnigh 
Drink, nor yet incline thy he.d.” 

The enormous waste of human life, which marke] 
the beginning of the century was largely sacrifice] 
to the ambition of one man, and sacrificed seemingly 
in vain. 

In the quieter walks of every-day life and struggle, 
the same principle holds good. At school we are 
compelled to learn a hundred things that we shall 
never need, in order that we may be sure of knowing 
the one thing which we may need. A large part of 
life consists in preparing for battles that will never 
be fought,—of expending resources to guard against 
that which will never happen. Like the wise mother 
teacher of a dull boy, we do and say the same thing 
twenty times over, knowing that if we say or do it 
only nineteen times all our labor will be lost, while 
the twentieth time will bring us to the longed-for suc- 
cess. In no field where accomplishment is desirable, 
must the worker be chary of apparent waste. He 
must scatter his seed broadly over the field, though 
he foresees that some will be eaten by birds, that some 
will fall on stones and some among thorns, and that 
only a remainder Will fall in fruitful ground. 

Nor is this all. If, to be successful once, we some- 
times must first be unsuccessful nineteen times, it is also 
true that sometimes the work must be done over all 
the twenty times, and we yet be unsuccessful. Earth’s 
battle-ways have many a Sooddn, and we must strug- 
gle with savage foes, and pour out our blood and 
treasure, only at last to find our Khartoom fallen 
and our Gordon dead, and to retreat, neither victors 
nor vanquished, from the unavailing fight. In many 
a campaign of life, we brace our nerves to the 
final assault and carry the fort, only to find, in the 
moment of victory, that the importance of the cap- 
tured position, from a strategic point of view, has 
ceased, and that we must abandon it, to fight in 
a new field, and against fresh foes. These dearly 
bought victories which count for nothing, are just as 
discouraging as disastrous defeats. Why, we ask, 
was so great a sacrifice demanded, when the fruit of 
victory was so little worth? Is our life’s blood of no 
higher value than to moisten parched dust and to give 
a deeper dye to the sands? 

And yet there is a high moral significance to all 
this waste. God gives to all men liberally; he sends 
down his rain upon the just and the unjust, and his 
blessed sunshine lightens all the, earth and flies in the 
very exuberance of its abundance into all space. 
Century after century, year after year, day after day, 
God showered down his gifts of grace on thankless and 
rebellious Israel—in what seeming profusion of waste- 
fulness—and even when he drove the Jews from their 
land, his grace did not cease to flow to them, but 
only came to them through other channels. His 
chastisement of Israel’s rebellion was not so much 
punitive as remedial. What seeming waste of divine 
grace may not each of us similarly discover in that 
inner life which is known only to God and to one’s 
self, Strength has been given us which we have not 

used, or which we have even misused ; and full and 
free forgiveness has followed us, even when our sins 
have been almost a trampling upon God’s free grace. 
If God had ceased to lavish his goodness upon us 
when that goodness seemed an unavailing waste, who 
of us would stand in his presence to-day, redeemed 
and justified? There is enough in all our lives to 
compel us, when we think of God’s lavish goodness 
to ourselves, to compare it only to the divine and 
winning love with which Christ turned and looked 
upon him who had offended Him often, and who had 
denied Him thrice, in His bitter need, with the 
added insult of coarse profanity. 
There are many instances of seemingly vain sacri- 


wider field of organized nature, which we cannot yet 
explain. We know that the whole creation groaneth 
and travaileth in pain together until now, in expec- 
tation of the revealing of the sons of God. But the 
revealing has not yet come; and the answer is still 
hidden beneath the unlifted veil. But the whole 
analogy of created things teaches us that this large 
apparent waste is only another instance of that Divine 
lavishness which scems to grudge no sacrifice that 
makes for redemption. 

If God then gives so freely for us, ought we not 
also to give freely? If God scorns not apparent 
waste, ought we to scorn it, if the gain of it at last 
be only the winning or the edification of a single 
soul? O wearied toilers in the heat and dust of 
the day, the seed that ye have sown beside all waters, 
your unavailing sacrifices for others, your thankless 
labors by day and your fruitless tears by night, are 
not all wasted! The noblest human thing in all 
God’s universe is human life laid down in seemingly 
unavailing sacrifice for the furtherance of God’s work 
for others. The long agony of the life which is 
wasted, to no apparent purpose, for the heedless and 
ungrateful, is not unmarked of God. His word will 
not return unto him void. The waste of faith and 
hope and love, lavished apparently in vain upon 
insensible hearts, will some day be seen to be no 
waste at all; and he who has shared in the sufferings 
of Christ shall, like his Divine Master, see of the tra- 
vail of his soul and be satisfied. And then we shall 
fully understand the ,ain of waste. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Words of personal experience have added weight 
beyond any words of personal precept. If you tell a 
man what ought to be, or what may be, he is not sure 
to agree with you; but if you tell him what is, or what 
has been, it is not so easy for him to join issue with you. 
“Facts are God’s arguments.” We have been touching 
recently various practical matters of personal duty, in 
our counsel in these columns; and now we are backed 
by confirmatory words from one Christian worker after 
another, in the line of our counsel. A Cursvopwadvus 
from Michigan writes about the tobacco-selling question, 
concerning which a Massachusetts reader asked for 
information. He says: 


I wish to give your Massachusetts correspondent who inquires 
whether it is right for him as a Christian to sell tobacco, a lit- 
tle of my own experience. I am, and have been for a number 
of years, a country merchant, carrying a stock of goods which 
is always expected to, and which for many years did, include 
tobacco, I have also for many years b:en a Sunday-school 
superintendent,a friend of temperance, and I did not use tobacco. 
Not finding it necessary to have the Lesson Committee label a 
lesson “‘ Temperance” in order to my finding temperance in it, 
I find myself very frequently trying to warn the young men 
and boys of the dangers coming from the use of liquor and 
tobacco ; for no one can doubt but the use of tobacco brings a 
young man into associations where he is exposed to great temp- 
tations to drink. Not thinking it right to wse tobacco, and fre- 
quently advising the young against its use, the Lord soon 
showed me that it was very inconsistent, and very wrong, for 
me to sell it. -So for six years not an ounce of tobacco, nor a 
cigar, have I sold, and the Lord has taken care of the result; 
for instead of its proving a loss to me, my business has been 
more prosperous than ever before. ‘To him that knoweth to 
do good, and doeth it not, to him it is sin”’ (James 4: 17). 


And next, in the line of practical experience, there 
comes the testimony of a Christian man engaged in rail- 
roading in Iowa. As to the Sunday question, he writes : 


I have read with interest the discussions of the “Sunday 
labor”? question, in the column alloted to Notes on Open Let- 
ters, in The Sunday School Times, and in hope of answering 
and encouraging some siucere inquirer, I beg leave to present 
my experience and consequent convictions upon the subject, 
which I will do without coloring, simply stating facts. For 
the past fifteen years I have been constantly employed as rail- 
road station agent and telegrazh operator combined, and as 
such was required to do Sunday duty more or less, according 
to the run of trains, this being an imperative rule. Twelve 
years ago I was hopefully converted to God, and seven years 
ago I began to be strongly impressed with the truth that I was 
breaking God’s command while in service upon the Lord’s Day. 
But what was I todo? Icould not throw up my position, for 
there were my wife and little ones to support, and no other vis- 
ible means, I advised with the pastor, and sought guidance in 
prayer, but still the way out did not appear. I became impa- 
tient, and chafed under the compulsory service; finally I 
resolved that I would do what I could, and trust God to lead 





fice of blood and feeling in human life, and in the 
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[Vol. XXVII., No. 
pany my secular service, and thus I enjoyed a temporary rest 
based upon hope. I spent my spare moments while on duty 
Sundays in reading religious matter, and studying the current 
Sunday-school lessons, resolving that if God saw fit to lead me 
out of the difficulty, I would give the Sunday hours to his ser- 
vice. Suffice it to say that in a very unexpected and unlooked- 
for way, I was, within a year from that time, transferred by the 
department to a position upon a frontier branch, where Sunday 
trains are not run, and my service not required; my income 
was also increased. But, happiest of all, Ged has given me a 
work to do in the Sunday-school, haying honored me with 
responsibilities unlooked for in his service. Now is it saying 
too much when I say that this is in answer to my prayer? I 
cannot doubt that itisan answer. In conclusion, I will remark 
that the sincere inquirer after the right will be minded to fol- 
low when directed, whether it be agreeable or not to the natural 
mind. That God sees within our hearts and discerns the mo- 


tive. That in all things, the inquirer will be seeking God’s 
will, that he may obey. 











With all the progress that is making in advanced 
Bible study, it is important not to fail of reasonable 
attention to the elemental teachings of the Bible. The 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews said, in his day, to 
some who were in danger of neglecting the earlier les- 
sons through their interest in the later ones: “ For when 
by reason of the time ye ought to be teachers, ye have 
need again that some one teach you the rudiments of 
the first principles of the oracles of God; and [ye] are 
become such as have need of milk, and not of solid food.” 
Here comes, for example, a Presbyterian Sunday-school 
superintendent, from Ohio, with an inquiry which seems 
to involve a doubt concerning the vital truth that we 
may pray freely and confidently to the Lord Jesus 
Christ. His question is: 

Will you answer in Notes on Open Letters the following 
question, which I failed to answer satisfactorily, to our teach- 


‘| ers, last Sunday evening, in teachers’-meeting : ‘“‘ Have we any 


more authority to pray directly to Jesus thar to St. Peter, St. 
Paul, or the Virgin Mary? ’”’ 

The teachings of Jesus, and the teachings and prac- 
tice of his disciples, would seem to leave no room for 
reasonable doubt on this point; yet it is evident that 
here is a sincere questioner at this point. Jesus said 
unqualifiedly: “I am the way, and the truth, and the 
life: no one cometh unto the Father, but by me” (John 
14:6). “‘Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and J will give you rest” (Matt. 11:28). Is it 
reasonable to suppose that we are to come to Jesus, or to 


approach the Father through Jesus, without the privi- 
lege of speaking to vesus: a2v a mvvowesemy wee cae 


Revision reads, at John 14: 14: “If ye shall ask me any- 
thing in my name, that will I do;” If ye shall ask me 
anything on the ground that ye are mine, that ye bear 
my name, I will grant your request. But it is needless 
to pivot the doctrine on any one text; since the whole 
drift of the New Testament is in the same direction. 
Jesus Christ is our “one Mediator” with God (1 Tim. 
2:5); our “ Advocate with the Father” (1 John 2: 1); 
our “great High Priest,” who is touched with the feel- 
ing of our infirmities ” (Heb. 4: 14, 15); who “ ever liveth 
to make intercession ” for those who “ draw near unto 
God through him” (Heb. 7:25). Would it not be an 
anomaly in the universe, to have needy and longing 
ones shut out from speaking directly to their personal 
mediator, advocate, and intercessor? The first recorded 
prayer of the apostles, after the ascension of Jesus, was 
directly to Jesus: They came together to choose a suc- 
cessor of Judas. “And they prayed and said, Thou 
Lord [and ‘ Lord’ was their term for Jesus, not for God 
the Father], which knowest the hearts of all men, shew 
of these two, the one whom thou hast chosen” (Acts 1: 
24). The dying prayer of the first martyr was to Jesus : 
“ And they stoned Stephen [who was], calling upon the 
Lord [see Revision], and saying Lord Jesus, receive my 
spirit” (Acts 7:59). Paul, telling of his thorn in the 
flesh, says: “ Concerning this thing I besought the Lord 
[that is, the Lord Jesus] thrice, that it might depart 
from me. An hesaid unto me, My grace is sufficient 
for thee.” Then, as if to leave no doubt as to whose 
grace was sufficient for him, Paul adds: “I rather glory 
in my weakness that the strength of Christ may rest 
upon me” (2 Cor. 12: 8,9). And Paul’s wide-reaching 
salutation is, to “ all that cali upon the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, in every place, their Lord and ours” 
(1 Cor.1: 2). And so, throughout the Gospels and the 
Epistles, are evidences that “every tongue should con- 
fess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the 
Father” (Phil. 2:11), and that “ whosoever shall call 
on the name of the Lord shall be saved” (Acts 2: 21; 
Rom. 10:18). Now if there is any such biblical justifi- 
cation as this, for calling on “St. Peter, St. Paul, or the 
Virgin Mary,” it has not been perceived by the editors 
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ENVY. 
BY THE REV. SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD, 


A glowworm sat in the grass; 

As I passed through the wood I found it; 
Bright as a diamond it shone, 

With a halo of light around it. 


es 


A toad came up from the fen; 
It was ugly in every feature ; 
Like a thief it crept to the worm, 
And spat on the shining creature. 


“ What have I done?” said the worm, 
“ As I sat here in silence nightly?” 
“ Nothing,” replied the toad ; 
“ But why did you shine so brightly?” 





WHO WROTE THE EPISTLE TO THE 
HEBREWS? 


BY SAMUEL T. LOWRIE, D.D. 


In the genuine text of this epistle, it appears as an 
anonymous production. Such it is likely to remain. 
A reasonable conviction as to who was its author is the 
most we can hope to attain to. This became a mat- 
ter of debate very early; the earliest traces of which 
we find in Origen (+ A. D. 253).* With various revivals, 
the debate has continued to the present time. We live 
in one of these revivals. For a thousand years, from 
the fifth to the sixteenth century, there was substantial 
unanimity in the belief that Paul was the author. Then 
the debate revived at the point where Origen left it, 
with only the additional conjecture of Luther, and 
never thought of before, namely, that Apollos was the 
author. Again there was a return to substantial unan- 
imity as before, till, in the present century, criticism 
revived, and with that the debate on this subject. But 
the debate has made no advance; no new light is shed 
on the subject; only considerable amplification of the 
old arguments. Any one may see this by reading 
Alford’s argument against the Pauline authorship, and 
comparing it with that of Erasmus, which Alford quotes 
in full. We suppose that there will be again a return 
to substantial unanimity in ascribing the epistle to Paul. 
This is even apprehended by those who contend for the 
contrary. By such it is regarded as a tendency to 


vralanaa inta nnasitical asaniaseannea in teaditianal haliaf 


But there is good reason for regarding it as the well- 
weighed judgment of the Church, based on a due con- 
sideration of all the evidence. We hope to show that 
such was the case in the first period of that unanimity, 
from the fifth century to the sixteenth century. 

One must not be imposed upon by the assertion that 
“there is scarcely a modern scholar of any reputation 
- who holds to the Pauline authorship.” Those who 
indulge in such statements are wont to ignore the num- 
bers and worth of those that differ from themselves. It 
is easy to convict the above assertion of shallow conceit. 
The candid reader will pay more respect than that to the 
following names of modern authors who maintain that 
Paul wrote Hebrews; namely, of English and American 
authors, Forster, Bloomfield, Conybeare and Howson, 
Samuel Davidson, Wordsworth, Stuart; and, most 
recently, Kay, in The Speaker’s Biblical Commentary, 
and Angus, in the Popular Commentary on the New 
Testament; and of Continental authors, Storr, Hug, 
G. W. Meyer, Von Hofmann, Hofstede de Groot; and 
finally, Delitzsch and Ebrard, the last two ascribing the 
substance of the epistle to Paul, believing that it was 
written under his supervision. On the other hand, it is 
to be considered that those who deny the Pauline author- 
ship are unanimous only in that, but are much divided as 
to who the author was. Barnabas, Clement of Rome, 
Luke, Apollos, Silas, and even others, have their advo- 
cates. So that, were any one weak enough to attempt 
the decision of this question by a vote of modern schol- 
ars, he must give the verdict for Paul. For Paul has 
a decided plurality. It is to be considered, also, that 
opponents of a generally received opinion make more 
noise in the attack than is thought necessary for the 
defense. Most that abide by the received opinion think 
that it has been adequately defended by such writers as 


as the author. When we reflect that no one even 
thought of him before Luther; that we have not even 
a reported word spoken by Apollos; that we have not a 
hint that he ever wrote anything, this tendency stamps 
the spirit of the critics as fatuous. Criticism easily 
degenerates into an idolatry that must set up its golden 
calf, and proclaim: “These be thy gods which brought 
thee ont of the land of Egypt.” This advocacy of 
Apollos is of a piece with the efforts to refer the com- 
position of the Pentateuch to the least productive age 
of the Hebrews. It is the necessity of such criticism to 
seek a domain where history is silent, because it must 
manufacture “out of the whole cloth.” 


Our epistle being anonymous, we naturally look for 
external evidence concerning the author. The earliest 
we have is that of Pantenus (A.D. 193-217), followed by 
Clement of Alexandria (+A.D. 220), followed again by 
Origen. These were all of Alexandria, one of the cen- 
tres of Greek learning, and where the Christian church 
first developed a rich and varied scholarship. Pantznus 
and Clement expressly ascribe our epistle to Paul. The 
only critical question mooted by them was, Why was the 
epistle anonymous? The reasons they conjectured were 
lame, and are of no importance. But the fact that they 
attempted to account for this is proof that they did not 
question the fact that Paul was the author. Origen 
raised the question of fact. In doing so he admits the 
current belief, and shows that he and others stumbled 
on account of internal evidence of style, and only on 
that account. He says that if he only had his own judg- 
ment to go by, he would ascribe the substance of the 
letter to Paul, but the composition to another. Who 
that other might be, he could not say. But he mentions 
a report of some persons having considered Luke, and 
some Clement of Rome, as the amanuensis of Paul. 
His manner of referring to the epistle is conflicting, 
sometimes calling it Paul’s, sometimes not. Yet in one 
instance he expresses his readiness to vindicate Paul’s 
authorship. In all this he corroborates the fact that 
common belief ascribed the letterto Paul. His grounds 
for doubt as to Paul’s having composed the language, 
are all in the letter itself, and relate only to its style. 
On this point, modern scholarship is as competent to 
judge as Origen. For if his advantages were superior 
because Greek was his mother-tongue, there is compen- 
sation to the modern scholar in the better knowledge of 
the New Testament. The external evidence thus far is 


in fayor of Paul. This evidence is from the source near- 
est the fountain-head. For the first recipients of the 


epistle belonged somewhere not remote from Alexandria. 
The critical doubts of Origen did not materially affect 
the general belief in the Eastern Church. In the fourth 
century it appears as the unquestioned opinion of that 
part of the Christian world, that Paul was exclusively 
the author of our epistle. 

The situation was very different in the Western Church. 
The epistle of Clement of Rome (+102), written to the 
church of Corinth in Greek, weaves in many expressions 
of our epistle, but without mentioning their source. 
This silence, however, has no significance, as it was 
usual with the apostolic fathers in their use of other 
New Testament writings. Next we have in Tertullian 
(¢ 220) an express mention of our epistle, ascribing it to 
Barnabas. He is the only writer that actually names an 
author other than Paul. But other writers refer to the 
epistle without mentioning the author, while some ex- 
pressly deny that Paul was its author. Irenzus (+202) 
and Hippolytus (+236), laboring in the West, though 
writing in Greek, and thus of Eastern Christian culture, 
are understood to have expressly denied the Pauline 
authorship. This shows, at least, that they knew that 
Paul was reputed to be the author, and found the opinion 
to be current enough to call fordenial. Other evidence in 
the same region is simply the silence of the writers, who 
either do not mention the epistle, or when referring to 
it do not ascribe it to Paul, or when enumerating the 
epistles of Paul mention only thirteen. All this is im- 
portant; but it is significant also, that, excepting Tertul- 
lian, no one proposes another name for author. We do 
not know Tertullian’s reasons for naming Barnabas; but, 
whatever they were, they influenced no one else. Till 
the beginning of the fourth century, such evidence as 
we have shows that the Western Church disowned the 
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weighty forthe Pauline authorship. The evidence from 
the East, the original home of the epistle, where the 
Greek of the epistle was the living language, where lit- 
erary criticism was much attended to, and book-making 
much pursued, and this question was fairly debated, and 
was, before the fourth century, quite settled in favor of 
Paul, is greatly superior to the evidences from the West, 
where the epistle came from a remote region, in a strange 
tongue, to an uncritical people, who give no evidence of 
having much debated the question, and who, excepting 
Tertullian, who was mistaken, express no opinion as to 
who the author was, and no reason for their not believ- 
ing the epistle to be Paul’s. 

Evidence, such as this, can properly lead to only one 
result. The general opinion of the Western Church 
yielded to it. Hilary (+368) is the first we know of who 
accepted Paul as our author. By the time Eusebius of 
Cwsarea wrote, it appeared that those who denied it 
were in the minority. Jerome and Augustine, while 
fully recognizing that the opinion of their region had 
been different, and that the question was debatable, and 
showing themselves some fluctuation in sentiment, 
finally lent the weight of their judgment to the belief 
that Paul wrote Hebrews. Their authority had much 
to do with effecting the situation as it appears at the 
beginning of the fifth century; namely, the Pauline 
authorship was generally acknowledged in the Latin 
Church. As this result had long before been reached in 
the Greek Church, this was therefore the received 
opinion in the whole Catholic Church, at the beginning 
of the fifth century. 

Under the circumstances, this ought to be taken as a 
final judgment by the church. Then was the time, and 
those were the persons to decide the question. Had the 
authorship been handed down to us as an unmooted 
question, there would be room for such debate as has 
been revived. But it was long and fairly considered. 
A prevalent opinion of the Western Church, backed by 
all the independence and tenacity of opinion that the 
leadership of Rome ever manifested, yielded to the 
opposing opinion of the East. We should conclude that 
it was because the evidence was irresistible. We should 
accept the verdict of that age. 


Notwithstanding the foregoing considerations, it is 
regarded by many as one of the cleare t results ascer- 
tained by the higher criticism, that Paul was not the 
author. The evidences on which this criticism relies 
are exclusively internal. It is admitted that there is 
evidence of this sort in favor of Paul’s authorship; for 
example, the mention of Timothy, and the fact that the 
epistle corresponds in many important respects with 
Paul's ways of thinking. But it is claimed that these 
are overborne by more and more striking evidences of 
unlikeness to Paul. (1.) There are statements that Paul 
could never have made. Two that have been most 
relied on are chapter 2, verse 3, where the “salvation 
confirmed unto us by them that heard,” it is alleged, 
could never be written by the apostle who wrote Gala- 
tians 1: 1, and 9: 2. which contains errors about 
the tabernacle that Paul could never have made. But 
a proper interpretation of 9: 2. shows exact correspon- 
dence with the representations of the Old Testament; 
and Acts 14: 26, 30-33, report Paul speaking exactly in 
the way he uses chapter 2, verse 3. (2.) The author 
was unacquainted with the Hebrew Seriptures, as his 
dependence on the Greek translation shows. But it can 
be shown, on the contrary, that in many cases he varies 
from that translation in a way that can only be 
explained by his understanding the Hebrew. (3.) The 
epistle gives no expression to some of the most charac- 
teristic instructions common to the other epistles of 
Paul; notably (a) to the doctrine of justification by 
faith, and (5) the difference between Jews and Gentiles, 
But respecting (5), it is e: ough to refer to the fact that 
2 Corinthians and 1 and 2 Thessalonians are as totally 
devoid of all reference to a distinction between Jew and 
Gentile. If he could write to Gentiles without such 
reference, so he could to Hebrews. In (a), however, we 
meet a subject that requires a survey of the whole epis- 
tle for its consideration, which the present limits forbid. 
But we may briefly notice, that the epistle deals with 





Jewish Christians in danger of abandoning Christianity 


and returning to Judaism, because they failed to see in 
Christianity the promised salvation. The whole effort 
of the epistle is, accordingly, to show that in Christ they 


those above. More debate only amounts to a childish 
struggle for the last word. 

The strangest thing about the deniers of the Pauline 
authorship is, that they tend of late to unite on Apollos 


Pauline authorship, and till the middle of that century 
such was the prevalent opinion. The grounds for this | 


opinion are nowhere expressed in the writings of the | have the Saviour, and the surety of the covenanted 
period. But we may suppose they were such as affected | promise; and that, on the contrary, the old covenant 
Jerome and Augustine later, and made them fluctuate that constituted the Judaism to which they would 
in sentiment while gradually coming to the opinion that | return, is abrogated. This epistle answers the Jewish 
Paul was author of Hebrews. These were solely the question : How shall God’s people approach boldly to 
internal evidences that have been pressed so much of late. | the throne of grace, and receive mercy and obtain the 

As the external evidences appear thus far, they are| promises? The doctrine of justification by faith answers 





*Since many English readers are not yet familiar 
the cross or dagger before a date, it is he deca pre enced pagan: 
that it signifies the date of death. Its use in this regard is somewhat 
extensive. In German obituary notices, for instance, this sign gener- 
ally precedes the name of the person recently deceased.Tig Evrror. 
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the ouestion that to a heathen presses first: How shall 
a sinner be reconciled to God, and so become one of his 
people? The answer to the latter is: By faith, such as 
Abraham had, ‘The answer to the former is: By Jesus, 
who is our high-priest. In dealing with the former, it 
should not surprise us that nothing is said of the latter. 
(4.) The literary style of our epistle is so different from 
that of the recognized epistles of Paul, as to compel the 
belief in another author, This topic involves a great 
many details, But in general it may be replied, that it is 
easy to point to passages in Paul’s recognized epistles that 
equal anything in our epistle for consecutive argument 
and rhetorical finish. On the other hand, sentences in 
Hebrews may be pointed to that are as ragged as those 
in Romans and Galatians that are so trying to the 
reader. We have only to conceive that Paul had the time, 
and used it, to write our entire epistle in a style like 
Romans 11 and Titus 8: 4-7, to account for the differ- 
ence that is made an objection to his authorship. Such 
opportunity he seems to have had while awaiting the 
arrival of Timothy, to begin with him a journey. The 
carefulness to write well appears also in traits of the let- 
ter that are more important than finished syntax and 
impressive rhetoric. 





NINEVEH IN PHILADELPHIA. . 


BY PROFESSOR JOHN P. PETERS, PH.D. 


A few weeks since, among the effects of the late 
George C. Whitney, of Philadelphia, in an underground 
storeroom at his factory, were found three large, rough, 
wooden boxes, which had, apparently, never been 
opened since the day of their construction. They 
proved to contain each a sculptured slab of rough gyp- 
sum, about three feet square, and four inches in thick- 
nss. The sculpture upon the three slabs represented 
in bas-relief a colossal winged human figure, and across 
the middle slab ran an inscription in cuneiform, or 
arrow-head characters, in two parts, separated the one 
from the other by a space of ten inches or so, each con- 
taining twenty lines, The upper and lower slabs were 
in good condition; but the middle slab, containing the 
inscription, was broken into several pieces. The work 
ou the slabs was almost as clear and sharp as if it had 
been done no more than ten years since. To the left of 
the inscription, on the feathers of the wings, one could 
sill trace the faint temporary lines which the engraver 
had marked across the whole slab as a guide by which 
to keep the inscription straight. The proportions of the 
figure were fine, the muscles of arms and leg standing 
out strong and bold. The minute work of hair and 
tassels and embroidery was accurate and conscientious. 
The features were of a Semitic type, but massive, and 
heavily blocked, such as are seen to this day among the 
inhabitants of the mountain-villages near ancient Nine- 
veh, and which one sometimes finds in modern Heorews 
—the pure old North Semitic type. The feet were long 
and without instep, like those of the common Arab, or 
even of the negro, The costume was a tunic reaching 
to the knee, a longer robe flowing down bebind, leaving 
the arms bare; the costume which is still worn near old 
Nineveh. On either arm were two bracelets (Gen. 38: 
18; 2 Sam. 1: 10), one at the wrist, the other above the 
elbow, of flexible metal, such as are fashionable at the 
present day. Around the neck was a necklace (Gen. 
41: 42; Dan. 5: 7), of which each link somewhat resem- 
bled a scarabseus. In the ears, or rather ear, for the 
figure was in profile, were solid double pendants (Gen 
85:4; Judges 8: 24). A full, long beard was dressed 
in thirteen little curls, woven with pearls, or jewels of 
some sort. On the head was a cap with two curious 
horn-like projections in front. From the girdle pro- 
jected the hilts of knives or daggers. In the left hand, 
which was extended before him, he held’a pine cone, or 
an object closely resembling one. His right hand, 
which hung at his side, held a small satchel or portman- 
teau, such as ladies carry in the street to coutain their 
purses, handkerchiefs, and the like. 

Precisely such a figure as the one described will be 
found pictured in Layard’s Nineveh and its Remains, 
as coming trom the palace of Asshurnazirpal, the so- 
called North-west Palace, at Nimroud, at the confluence 
of the upper Zab and the Tigris, about nineteen miles 
south-west of Mosul, It is the figure of a god, or genie, 
or demon. Elsewhere we find the winged bull, the 
winged lion, and the winged, bird-headed man. That 
is to say, this winged man is the Assyrian form of one 
of the four cherubic elements, which, in the Christian 
Church, have become the evangelistic symbols, the 
winged man representing St. Matthew, The earrings 
and bracelets and neck-chain are indications of rank or 


I suppose, of the two complementary principles of life 
combined in deity,—the same thing, in other words, 
which was symbolized by the “grove” (asherah) and 
“pillar” (mazzebah) so often mentioned in the Bible 
(Deut. 16: 21, 22). The large slab, in which the three 
slabs above described were originally combined, was 
part of a great bas-relief in a hall of Asshurnazirpal’s 
palace. A number-of these slabs are deposited in differ- 
ent muscums in Europe and this country. The inscrip- 
tions on all are practically the same, being a part of the 
so-called Standard Inscription of Asshurnazirpal, But 
while in its contents and outward appearance the same 
as its many brethren, we will venture to say that the 
history of this slab since its discovery, some thirty years 
since, is more curious and eventful than that of any of 
the others, j 

The Rev. W. F. Williams, an American missionary at 
Mosul, secured this slab, originally nine feet in height 
and a foot in thickness, as a present for his friend, Mr. 
Whitney. To facilitate transportation it was reduced 
to a thickness of about four inches, sawed into three 
parts, and packed in three boxes. A petty Arab sheikh 
of the neighborhood undertook to transport the boxes 
to Alexandretta, His tribe were in the habit of coming 
to Mosul to sell the produce of their flocks,—coarse wool 
of the kind which is exported to this country, and used 
in the manufacture of carpets. They occasionally also 
undertook such jobs of carriage. The sheikh departed 
with the boxes, and Mr. Whitney was informed of the 
present which had been sent. A long time elapsed, and 
the boxes did not arrive at their destination. Finally 
Mr. Williams, being notified of this fact, made inqui- 
ries, and ascertained that they had never reached Alex- 
andretta. Evidently the sheikh was responsible for the 
loss. By interfering with the sale of the tribal wool, suf- 
ficient pressure was put upon the culprit to induce him 
to present himself one afternoon at Mr. Williams’s quar- 
ters. Coffee was served, and in due course of time the 
sheikh told an exciting story of an attack upon the cara- 
van by robbers, who had plundered everything. By 
and by, being pressed somewhat further, he told how 
“Allah” had visited his came!s with a grievous murrain, 
so that they were unable to proceed upon their journey. 
In the course of the afternoon, by dint of shrewd ques- 
tioning, still a third story was elicited. The sheikh 
had thought “his Excellency” could not really care 


very much for such old, worthless stones as were in 
those bvacs. Obanee hed put a richer freight in his 


way; so he had unloaded the boxes, and left them at a 
certain village beyond Aleppo. 

Having found out their whereabouts, Mr. Williams 
made arrangements to have the boxes picked up by 
another caravan, and forwarded to Philadelphia, It 
was some years after their departure from Nimroud 
before the boxes finally reached their destination. Mr. 
Whitney was absent from the city, and, awaiting his 
return, they were deposited in the store-room at the fac- 
tory. Here they were overlooked and forgotten. Mr. 
Whitney never saw the gift that had been sent him, and 
apparently never knew of its receipt. For more than 
twenty-five years the stones buried at Calah twenty-five 
hundred years ago lay hid in the storeroom of a Phila- 
delphia factory. Donor and recipient both passed away. 
Among the e‘Tects of the latter’s estate three mysterious 
boxes were found; and from his letters, with the help of 
a sono Mr. Williams resident in Philadelphia, their 
curious story was unraveled. 

The inscription reads as follows: “ Palace of Asshur- 
nazirpal [Asshur protects the son] priest of Asshur, 
apple of the eye of Bel and Adar, beloved of Anu and 
Dagan, worshiper of the great gods, mighty king, king 
of hosts, king of Assyria, son of Tiglath-Adar [trust is 
Adar], the great king, the mighty king, the king of 
hosts, the king of Assyria; son of Rammannirari 
{Ramman is helper], the great king, the king of Assyria, 
mighty, valiant, who walketh in the trust of Asshur, his 
lord. Among the kings of the four quarters of the world 
his equal he hath not, a wonderful shepherd of men, 
who doth not fear resistance, strong, powerful, who hath 
no rival, a king who subdueth those that yield not, who 
conquereth all the hosts of the land of men, manly, 
mighty, who treadeth under foot the neck of his foes, 
who dasheth in pieces all enemies, who humbleth the 
fierce, a king who walketh in the trust of the great gods, 
his lords. All of these countries his hand took, all these 
regions he conquered, tribute he imposed, receiving 
hostages, establishing laws over all these countries. 
When Asshur, proclaimer of my name, eularger of my 


arms the troops of wide extended Lullume. 





power, The cone and satchel, or pocket, are symbols, 


kingdom, stretched forth his invincible weapons for the f ! 
support of my dominion, in battle I subdued by force of important a part in the political history of hither Asia, 
By the 
favor of Shamash and Raniman, the gods my trust, like 


Ramman the inundator, I overwhelmed the troops of 
the lands of the Nairi, of Gilchi, of Shubarie, the neigh- 
boring land. A king who, from the ford of the Tigris 
to Mount Lebanon, hath made subject at his feet. the 
land of Lakie in its extent, the land of Suchi unto the 
city Rapiki, whose hand hath taken the lands from 
the headwaters of the Shupnat to the land of Ararat 
[Armenia] ; from the border land of Kirruri to the land 
of Kirzani, from the ford of the lower Zab to the city of 
Telbari, which is above the land of Zaban, from the 
city Tel of Abtani to the city Tel of Zabdani, the city 
Chirimu, the city Charatu, the Birati district of the land 
of Karduniash, I restored to the borders of my coun- 
try; the regions from the border land of Babiti to the 
land of Chazmar I counted among the people of my 
country. In the lands which I subdued I set my lieu- 
tenants. They did homage. Asshurnazirpal, great, glo- 
rious, fearer of the great gods, generous, strong, con- 
queror of these cities and regions in their whole extent, 
king of lords.” 


Of the gods mentioned in the inscription, Asshur is 
the special, local, tutelary divinity of Assyria; the other 
gods are familiar to us under slightly different names in 
other countries. The religions of Assyria, Babylonia, 
Syria, and Phenicia were practically one, the central 
object of their worship being the principle of life, the 
chief manifestation of which is the sun. In so far, this re- 
ligion was monotheistic ; but in practice, and in the con- 
ception of all its ordinary votaries also, it was polytheis- 
tic, the various names and forms in which the principle 
of life is manifested, being worshiped as separate deities, 
Again, through both its monotheism and its polytheism 
runs the dualism of sex, the male and female being wor- 
shiped together in the principle of life, or separately as 
gods and goddesses. Bel is the same word as Baal, 
and means lord. Any god may be called Bel, as Bel- 
Dagan; or the name may even be used of a king, 
Where, as here, it is used by itself of a particular god, 
it ordinarily means Bel-Merodach (Isa. 46: 1; Jer.50: 2), 
Anu was the father of the gods, the heaven, and his 
worship was the worship of the sun. Adar was the 
planet Saturn, or the sun in its evil influences. To him, 
as to Anu, children were burned in the fire. So we 
read (2 Kings 17: 31) that the natives of Sepharvaim, 
where was situated the oldest and most famous temple 
of th sun, burned their children in fire to Adar-moloch, 
and Anu-moloch. Dagan is the same as Dagon, the 


special ead of tha Philistines (Indges 16 : 23). Kamman 
is the same as Rimmon, or Hadad-Rimmon, the specia 


god of Damascus (2 Kings 5: 18). He was the god of 

the atmosphere, the sender of the thunder-storm, hence 

called the inundator, or flood-sender. Zechariah 12: 11 

shows that his worship, at least in some rezions, was 

like that of Tammuz (Ezek. 8: 14), or Adonis, or Bac- 

chus. Shamash is the sun, the same as the Hebrew 

Shemesh,—a word which appears in the names of more - 
than one city in Palestine, where, at some time, must 

have stood shrines of the sun (Josh. 15:10; 19: 22; 

Ezek. 8: 16). 

As to the countries mentioned, most of them we do 

not know. The campaigns of this monarch were chiefly 

against petty tribes and states in the mountains to the 
north and east of Nineveh. On the north he pressed 

into Armenia as far as Lake Ooroomiah, and perhaps 

Lake Van. Towards the south he touched Karduniash, 

or that part of Babylonia to the north of Baby.on itself. 

On the west he marched to the Mediterranean Sea, 

where Sidon and other Pheenician cities paid him trib- 

ute. Such isa summary of the extent of country from 

which, at one time or another, the greatest king of hig 
day exacted tribute, But it must not be understood 
that these regions, on which tribute was levied, were 
permanently subdued and incorporated in the Assyrian 
state. The southern boundary of Assyria itself, at the 
end of Asshurnazirpal’s reign, was not far beyond tha 
lower Zab, only about seventy-five miles or so from 
Nineveh. On the north and east the boundaries were 
still more contracted. Towards the west, by means of 
fortresses which Asshurnazirpal erected, Assyria con- 
trolled the country to the fords of the Euphrates. This 
is a small country, and presumably the forces at Asshur- 
nazirpal’s disposal were not great, for when he invaded, 
the countries of Suchi and Lakie, the army which 
opposed him in pitched battle numbered but six thou- 
sand men; and on auother occasion, his adversaries are 
reckoned at eight thousand. The consideration of the 
small boundaries and small armies of this mighty king 
of Assyria enable us the better to understand how the 
little nation of Israel could at one time have played so 


Asshurnazirpal reigned from 883 to 859 B. C. He 
was partially contemporary with Jehoshaphat of Judah, 
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and Ahab of Israel. It was not, however, until the time | that one of the pupils in another school, one Sunday 
of his son, Shalmaneser II., that Assyria and Israel first | not long ago, was persuaded to let any man take the 
came into contact. As an ally of Hadadezer or Ben- | place of his absent lady teacher; but he finally pointed 
hadad (1 Kings 20: 34), Ahaz fought against Shal-| out one of the professors of the Chicago Theological 
maneser in the battle of Karkar, 854 B. C. and somewhat | Seminary, who was present, as one whom he would con- 
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attendance constantly increased. Professor Hugh M. 
Scott is superintendent of this school. 

Every Chinese Sunday-school is fed, as to numbers, 
by its night school. This is usually held on Monday 
evenings, iu the same place as its Sunday session. It is 











later, to escape the oppression of Hazael of Damascus | descend to accept as his teacher for the day, seeing he 
(2 Kings 13: 3, 5), Jehu paid tribute to the same mon- | was not to be supplied with the lady of his choice. The 
arch. Asshurnazirpal was a great and barbarous war- | writer, glancing that way soon after, saw the professor 
rior, his favorite atrocity being to flay conquered kings | patiently endeavoring to induct his pupil into the mys- 
alive. He was also a mighty hunter (Gen. 10: 9, 11), | teries of words in three letters. ss 


but in no wise comparable to one of his ancestors, The school at Farwell Hall, central in the city, is the 
Tiglathpileser I. (c, 1000 B. C.), who, he tells us, killed | ojdest, and, until recently, quite the largest, of the Chi- 
one hundred and twenty lions, and, which is more inter- | cago Chinese schools. It has the momentum and disci- 
esting and imporiaut, like Thuthmosis III., of Egypt | pline of a well-established institution. The pupils are 
One thousand years earlier, hunted elephants in hither | jn all grades of advancement, from the A BC rank to 
Asia, whence they have vanished it is now twenty-| that of the thoughtful and experienced Christian, who 
five hundred years or more. reads his Bible, and discusses with his teacher the mean- 
Nimroud, where the slab was found, is the ancient | jing of various passages, or the bearing on practical life 
Calah (Gen. 10: 11), one of that complex of cities of | of the doctrines he is learning. Going into a smaller 
which Nineveh was the centre, and which at a later _side-room, the visitor sees many Chinese ornaments, 
date seems to have been comprised, at least in popular presumably the gifts of grateful pupils. A handsomely 
phraseology, under the one name of Nineveh (Jonah 3: | written memorial hanging on the wall states that this 
3). The original capital of Assyria was the city of | school was begun now about seven years since, with ten 
Asshur, now Kalah Sherghat, on the west bank of the teachers and eight scholars, by Mr. David Jones, who, 
Tigris, thirty or forty miles below Calah. This was | after superintending it about a year, went as a mis- 
founded perhaps about 1900 B. C. Nineveh and Calah 
were founded luter, the latter about 1300 B.C. At the | 
time of Asshurnazirpal, however, Calah had fallen into 
decay, and needed to be rebuilt. In this, as in the other 
Assyrian cities, the palace and temples stood upon an 
enormous terrace or platform of bricks, of great height, 
and covering a large extent of ground. On the platform 
of Calah, besides the Northwest Palace and other build- 
ings of Asshurnazirpal, one of which by itself covered 
about an acre of ground, were erected later the palaces | 
of Shalmaneser IL., his son, of Tiglathpileser LI. or Pul 
{2 Kings 15: 19, 29), Esarhaddon (2 Kings 19: 87, 





sionary to China. This mural tablet concludes with an 
exhortation to love Jesus Christ, and the statement that 
this writing is made by the Chinaman whose name is 
appended, in gratitude for the great benefits he has here 
received. 

Mr. Jones’s successor, Mr. Pickett, is still at the head 
of the school, with a lady assistant. There is also a 
lady secretary, who registers, each Sunday, the name 
and residence of every attendant, keeps a permanent 
record for the school, and adds to these duties, kind ex- 
pressions of interest to each one, and the charm of per- 
sonal acquaintance which does much to attract those 
whom the school seeks to benefit, The singing is a 
great attraction also. Each of the schools is prefaced 
by a half-hour’s song service; and it is interesting to 
notice that all join in the gospel songs, even humming 
or singing the tune long before they can master the 
words. There are also at least a few hymns sung in 
Chinese, at each session. These are familiar ones— 
“Coronation,” or “ Nearer, My God, to Thee,” for in- 
stance, translated into Chinese and written in large Chi- 


nese characters on cloth, to be hung so as to be seen by the 
wuuie School, ‘Lhe teacuers ao not attempt to learn Chi- 


nese, but the pronunciation of the words in these hymns 
is written by some of the pupils conversant with both 


Episcopal Divinity School, Philadelphia, 





JESUS, MY ALL. 
BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


Jesus, I thee believe, 
Thou art my all! 
Jesus, I thee receive, 
Thou, thou art all to me, 


Thou art my all... 
1 yield my will to thine; 


Work thou thy will in mine, 
Fill me with love divine, 
Jesus, my all. 


I have redemption found, 
Jesus is all ; 
Fair is lmmanuel’s ground, 
Jesus is all to me, 
Jesus is all, 
Though naught I here possess, 
Though life be less and less, 
He is my righteousness, 
Jesus, my all, 


paper are distributed to the teachers, who are thus en- 
abled to lead the singing. At the close of the school, a 
passage from the Bible is read in Chinese, or the pupils 
recite, in [nglish, texts they have previously learned. 
Frequently some visitur is present from New York, Bos- 
ton, l’hiladelphia, San Francisco, or other cities where 
there are similar schools. Very touching were some of 
the simple addresses thus given during the past summer, 
in broken English, by Christian Chinamen, who had been 
brought to Christ through these or similar schools. Grati- 
tude for the blessiugs of Christianity, and to the teachers 
who had been the means of their conversion, found sincere 
and abundant expression, Violent opposition of Chinese 
friends and relations to a change of religion is very com- 
mon; and some converts, even in our American cities, 
and in these days of toleration, barely escape such perse- 
cution with their lives, 

The number of Chinese in Chicago is stated by those 
best acquainted with the subject to be about five hun- 
dred, —fluctuating at diflerent seasons, and with the pros- 
perity of business. As elsewhere, the latgest number is 
engaged in laundry work. The Farwell Hall School 
numbers sometimes as many as seventy-five pupils or 
more, with an average o. about fifty. 


The South Side School, held in the vestry of the 


Life cannot bring me loss, 
W hate’er befall, 
Ever will shine the cross, 
Jesus is all to me, 
Jesus is all, 
Rend then, O death, the veil, 
Fail, earthly temples, fail, 
Hail, halls immortal, hail, 
Jesus is all! 





CHINESE SCHOOLS IN CHICAGO. 
BY MRS. M. B. NORTON, 


The visitor who drops into Lower Farwell Hall about 
three or four o’clock on any Sunday afternoon, will find 
himself in the midst of a busy scene. The pupils in the 
school are all young Chinaman. A variety of costumes 
appears,—with the inevitable white undergarment worn 


by every one. Here is the waterproof tunic, there the | Fourteenth Street, was begun some four years ago, and 
plain dark blue gown and trowsers, here the rich drab | has an attendance of about fifty. Mr. Smithson, an 
or plum-colored brocade garment, with gay embroidery | English gentleman, is the enthusiastic and successful 
on the thick-soled, pointed-toed Chinese shoes, worn by | superintendent, 

nearly all; and a very few are in the garb of American| The West Side School originated during the past 
citizens, The queue is the last thing discarded by the | summer, and is held in the pleasant parlors of the First 
Chinese; even after he has arrived at the dignity of a | Congregational Church, corner of Washington Boule- 
well-fitting black suit, American hat, and shves, and a| vard and Aun Street. Its success has been phenomenal. 


gold watch-chain, he often winds his long braid about | Its atteudance rose at once to about the average of the 
his crown, loath to part with an ornament so precious 
to him, 





older schools, and was steadily maintained there, notwith- 
| standing that the time of year was most unfavorable to a 


Beside each pupil sits his teacher. A large majority | steady supply of the same teachers from Sunday to Sun- | 


of the teachers are ladies. Why they are preferred is a | day —always the chief iactor in attracting pupils. This 
mystery, unless the Chinese instinct detects the greater | in midsummer was impossible; and yet, though losses 
patience of women as teachers. It was with difficulty | because of absent teachers were common, interest aud 


opened by devotional exercises, and a half-hour devoted 
to singing. Then instruction in reading and writing 
English, geography, grammar, arithmetic, goes forward, 
Many who have no desire to learn a new religion are 
anxious for this kind of instruction, and thus acquaint- 
ance and influence with them are acquired, 

There are from a dozen to twenty Christian Chinese 
holding memberships in various Chicago churches, and 
it is estimated that from thirty to forty are known to 
have been converted through the influence of these 
schools. Five or six, among them one or two Christian 





languages, as it sounds; and copies of this on slips of: 


Methodist Church at the corner of Wabash Avenue and | 


families, father, mother, and children, are connected 
with the First Congregational Church. Several are 
members of the Wabash Avenue Methodist Church, and 
some are with other denominations. A number of these 
converts are actively aiding Christian euterprise among 
their own countrymen, and all, so far as known, are 
worthy exponents of the religion they profess. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


THREE WRONG STEPS. 


BY ELIZABETH P. ALLAN, 





“ Here, Bert,” said mamma one day; “here are six 
almonds for you, and six for little sister Louise.” She 
put his six almonds in one pocket, and Louise’s in 
another, “Now,” said she, “before you eat yours, go and 
find Louise, and give her her six; and then you may eat 
them together.” 

“Yes, ma'am,” said Bert, trotting off on two happy 
bare feet, out into grand/ather’s big country yard. He 
meant to mind mamma, but, as you will see, like many 
another child who did not mean to do wrong, he did not 
mean it quite hard enough. 

For when, after looking only a little while for Louise, 
he could not find her, he concluded to rest himself in 
his hunt by eating just one of his almonds; no, two. So 
he sat down on the root of an oak, and took two out of 
his poeket. Crack—crack—crack! you would have 
thought a whole nest of squirrels’ were at work, and 
pretty soon the hulls of six almonds lay scattered 
around him! 

This was the first of the three wrong steps that I set 
out to tell you about; for the little boy was disobeying 
mamma by eating his almonds be/ore he {ound Louise; 
that was bad enough, but the great trouble about wrong 
steps is, that you can hardly ever take one at a time, 
they do follow one another so fast. The best way is 
never to take the first one. Then you will never take 
the second. 

Bert hunted a little while longer for Louise, but I’m 
afraid it was a very easy hunt; for she was only down in 
in the orchard, sitting in the crotch of the June apple- 
tree, reading the book which she had got the week before 
at the Sunday-school library. 

“J wonder if mamma didn’t give Louise more than 
six,” Bert said to himself after a while; and then he 
took his second wrong step, by handling and coveting 
what didn’t beloug to him; for he took Louise’s almonds 
out and began to count them over aud play with them; 
then he thought he’d crack them for her, and maybe 
he’d find a double one, 

Ah! the third wrong step, the worst one, followed 
very fast, for almost before he knew it Louise’s almonds 
were gone. You may be sure he felt very unhappy 
about it, and he got more and more miserable as he saw 
Louise’s little pink sunbonnet coming towards him from 
the orchard. If he only could have undone what he had 
done a little before, how happy he would have been. 
| But that could not be; and he waited silently till Louise 
spoke to him. 

“Why, Bert,” she said, noticing at once the litter of 
hulls; “didn’t mamma send me any? I'll run and get 
mine.” 

Bert let her go; he felt too much ashamed to tell 
about it. But of course he had to teil at last, foolish 
little boy! Mamma was very angry, but wore distressed 
| than angry, and Bert was not allowed to have any des- 
|sert for dinner, or any molasses for breakfast, or any 
preserves for supper, or any candy or nuts, for two whole 
weeks. 























| Those two weeks seemed long to the little boy; but I 
| hope he had time, as the days went by, to think over 
those three wrong steps, aud to see what a pity it was 


, that he ever took the first one, 
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LESSON HELPS. 


_—~>_——_— 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1885.] 


1, April 5.—Paul's Voyage 


coseseoscseese Acts 27: 1, 2, 1426 





2 April 12.—Pau!'s Shipwreck 


Acts 27: 27-44 





3%. April 19.—Paul Going to Rome 


Acts 28: 1-15 





4. April 26.—Paul at Rome. 


Acts 28: 16-31 





5. May 3.—Obedience 





6. May 10.—Christ our Example. 


Eph. 6: 1-13 
Phil. 2: 516 





7. May 17.—Christian Contentment. 


& May 24.—The Faithful Saying 
® May 31.— 


. June 28.—Review. 


Phil. 4: 4-13 





secocesenecoenenovessecebess 1 Tim. 1: 15-20; 2:14 
Paul's Charge to Timothy.... 
10, June 7.—God's Message by His SOD............cccecsesnsees 
11. June 14.—The Priesthood of Christ.... 
12. June 21.—Christian Progress....... 


os" Sesnsceersocnseeesesesconensenes sees .2 Pet. 1: 1-11 





2 Tim. 3: 14-17; 4:18 
«Heb. 1: 1-6; 2:14 
Heb. 9: 1-12 








LESSON XI., SUNDAY, JUNE 14, 1885. 
TitLE: THE PRIESTHOOD OF CHRIST. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Heb. 9: 1-12.) 


COMMON VERSION. 


1, Then verily the first covenant 
had also ordinances of divine 
service, and a worldly sanctuary. 

2. For there was a tabernacle 
made; the first, wherein was the 
candlestick, and the table, and 
the shewbread; which is called 
the sanctuary. 

8. And after the second vail, 
the tabernacle which is called 
the holiest of all; 

4. Which had the golden cen- 
ser, and the ark of the covenant 
overlaid round about with gold, 
wherein was the golden pot that 
had manna, and Aa’ron’s rod 
that budded, and the tables of 
the covenant; 

5. And over it the cherubim of 
glory shadowing the mercy seat; 
of which we cannot now speak 
particularly. 

6. Now when these things were 
thus ordained, the priests went 
always into the first taberna- 
cle, accomplishing the service 
of God. 


7. But into the second went the 
high priest alone once every year, 
not without blood, which he 
offered for himself, and for the 
errors of the people: 

8. The Holy Ghost this signify- 
ing, that the way into the holiest 
of all was not yet made manifest, 
while as the first tabernacle was 
yet standing: 

9. Which was a figure for the 
time then present, in which were 
offered both gifts and sacrifices, 
that could not make him that 
did the service perfect, as per- 
taining to the conscience; 

10, Which stood only in meats 
and drinks, and divers washings, 
and carnal ordinances, imposed 
on them until the time of refor- 
mation. 

11. But Christ being come a 
high priest of good things to 
come, by a greater and more 
perfect tabernacle, not made 
with hands, that is to say, not of 
this building; 

12. Neither by the blood of 
goats and calves, but by his own 
blood he entered in once into the 
holy place, having obtained eter- 
nal redemption for us 


10r,are %QGr. the setting forth of the loaves. 
ignorances, 


ts $Gr, the propitiatory, *Gr. 
read the good things that are come 


American Committee's preferred penseringn: Verse 4, let marg.® 
; Verse 8, for * Holy Gh 
.” and for * parable" 


text change = 
verse 9, omit 


REVISED VERSION. 


1 Now even the first covenant 
had ordinances of divine 
service, and its sanctuary, a 

2 sanctuary of this world. For 
there was a tabernacle pre- 
pared, the first, wherein ! were 
the candlestick, and the table, 
and ‘%the shewbread; which 

8 is called the Holy place. And 
after the second veil, the tab- 
ernacle which is called the 

4 Holy of holies; having a 
golden ‘censer, and the ark 
of the covenant overlaid 
round about with = gold, 
wherein ‘was a golden pot 
holding the manna, and 
Aaron's rod that budded, 
and the tables of the cove- 

6 nant; and above it cherubim 
of glory overshadowing ‘the 
mercy-seat; of which things 
we cannot now speak sever- 

6 ally. Now these things hav- 
ing been thus prepared, the 
priests go in continually into 
the first tabernacle, accom- 

7 plishing the services; but 
into the second the high 
priest alone, once’in the year, 
not without blood, which he 
offereth for himself, and for 
the ‘errors of the people: 

8 the Holy Ghost this signify- 
ing, that the way into the 
holy place hath not yet 
been made manifest, while 
as the first tabernacle is yet 

9 standing; which is a parable 
for the time now present; 
according to which are of 
fered both gifts and sacrifices 
that cannot, as touching the 
conscience, make the worship- 

10 per perfect, being only (with 
meats and drinks and divers 
washings) carnal ordinances, 
imposed until a time of refor- 
mation. 

11 But Christ having come a 
high priest of ‘the good 
things to come, through the 
greater and more perfect 
tabernacle, not made with 
hands, that is to say, not of 

12 this creation, nor yet through 
the blood of goats and calves, 
but through his own blood, 
entered in once for all into 
the holy place, having ob- 





tained eternal redemption 
80Or, altar of incense Or, 
TSome ancient authorities 


* read * ' Holy Seirit: $ 
Tead "1 hens. 





LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: The Joys of Salvation. 
Lesson Topic: The Priesthood of Our Saviour. 


1. The Transient Tabernacle, vs. 1-5. 
Lesson OUTLINE: < 2. The Typical Priesthood, vs. 6-10 
3. The Eternal High Priest, vs. 11, 12 


GoupEN TEXT: 


Dary Home Reapine@s: 
M.—Heb. 9: 1-12. 


Wherefore he is able also to save them to the 
uttermost that come unto God by him, seeing he ever liveth to 
make intercession for them.—Heb. 7 : 25. 


The priesthood of our Saviour. 

T. —Gen. 14: 17-24. That priesthood foreshadowed. 
W.—Heb. 4: 14-16; 5: 1-10. Our merciful High Priest. 
T.—Heb. 7; 11-28. Our sinless High Priest. 

Ff, —Heb. 8:1-138. Ourglorified High Priest. 

$.—Heb. 9: 13-28. Our atoning High Priest. 

$.—Heb, 10: 1-25, Our safety through our High Priest. 


LESSON ANALYSIS. © 


I, THE TRANSIENT TABERNACLE. 


|. The Making of the Tabernacle: 
For there was a tabernacle prepared (2). 


ome Gee ou shalt make the tabernacle (Exod. 26: 1). 

ee a: Se yg Samy ae 
The tabernacle of the Lord, which Moses made (1 Chron 

Aa Monts - whats ho is about to mabe the taberandle Cab’ 

Ul. The Holy Place: 


Wherein were the candlestick... the table... the shewbread 
. the Holy place (2). 
Bet the table without the vail, and the candlestick cpaee. 3: 35). 
In the tent of the cong: tion before the vail (Exod. 40 
be = were seen out in the holy place before the onus a Kings 


iil, The Most Holy Place: 
After the second veil... the Holy of holies (3). 


Put the mercy seat ... in the most holy place (Exod. 


To the most holy place, even under the wings of Pike cherubim 
(1 Kings 8: 6 


There was sathtng in the ark save the two tables (2 Chron. 5: 5” 
It shall be the sanctuary and the most holy place Blase (Rack as 
1. “A sanctuary of this —_ 


How about our phe ? Are 
they worldly in this sense, of in the world, or in that 
. other wrens sense, of ha the world in them? 


Holy place.” In - ent Israel there was but one holy 
place, where men might sacrifice to God; now there are holy 
places wherever men care to worship him. 
. “The Holy of holies.” Into which only one man entered, and he 
but oncea year. Into the holy of holies of personal communion 
with God every one may now enter at any time. 
. “Overlaid round about with gold.” Gold is most suitable for use 
in worshiping God. He gives us all—shall we not give him of 
— best? - gives us the gold, shall we give back to him only 
e€ co 
5. “A Pen p pot.” Gold is for God; gold is nat to be made a god. 
Yet how easy some find it to drop out that “1” from “ 
6. “ The covenant.” Notice that at least two parties are needed to 
make a covenant. By the first covenant through the ark, and oy 
the new covenant through Christ, God and men are both 


II, THE TYPICAL PRIESTHOOD, 
\. The Priests Going In: 
The priests go in Breen ge 4 into the ye tabernacle (6). 


In the tabernacle ,  withont the vail... Aaron and his sons shall 
order it (Exod. 27 : 21). 


Went into the comple of the Lord to burn incense (2 Chron. 26: 16). 
His lot was to enter into the temple of the Lord (Luke 1: 9). 


Ht. Only the High Priest Going In: 
Into the second the high priest alone, once in the year (7). 
doen shall make an atonement upon...it once in a year (Exod. 


a 


0). 
That he come not at all times into the holy place (Lev. 16 : 2). 
High priest entereth into the holy place year by year (Heb. 9; 25) 


Ul, Which Signified 
1. That the Way was not Revealed. 


The Way into the holy place... not yet... manifest (8). 

Jesus therefore said unto them . .. I am the door (John 10: %. 

Jesus saith unto him, I am the way (John 14 : 6). 

Through him we both have our access . .. untothe Father (Eph. 2: 18). 
2. That Carnal Sacrifices do not Save. 


Sacrifices that cannot ... make the woreliper perfect (9). 
Sacrifice and —— thou didst not desire (Psa. 40 : 6). 
If there had been a law given which could none alive (Gal. 3 : 21). 
For the law made nothing perfect (Heb. 7 : 19). 
It is im sy that the blood of bulls and goats should take away 
sins (Heb. 10 : 4), 
. “Which re viere wmealf?* 

ness for himself. Every one needs that’ forgiveness. "Ev “Even n God's 


— 


hi h-priest of God’ 8 7 people must that 

2. “For the errors.” Sin is always an error. “ kor re means a 
wandering, and sinfulness isalways a wand 

8. “Of th 2 a One —! not sop with see vw eed 
for his own sins. He must also seek 


on for ieee for 
others who do not realize their own need of forgiveness. 


rgi 

. “The way...not yet... made manifest.” It was manifested 
only when He came who was himself the Way. At the instant 
of Christ’s death the veil of the temple was rent asunder. 

5 “Sacrifices that cannot.” Being outward symbols, they do not of 
themselves bring inward perfectness, That comes only through 
the sacrifice of 

6, “ With meats and drinks and divers washin We nowadays 
may be abstemious in diet, Spey in life, Sean in observ- 

ing religious forms, and still not be Christians. These are only 
“ carnal ordinances.” They do not touch the heart. 

. “ Until atime of reformation.” When Christ came, a great change 
came. A new standard of purity was set up. So in each heart 
when Christ enters, a great deal that had seemed worth much 
before becomes worthless. 


lil. THE ETERNAL HIGH-PRIEST, 


1. Coming as a High-Priest: 
Christ having come a high priest (11). 


- 


~ 


The Apostle and High Priest of our confession, even . Y (Heb. $: 1), 


A high priest after the order of Melchizedek (Heb. 5 : 10). 

ll. Shedding his Own Blood : 

Nor... blood of goats .. . but through his own blood (12). 
In whom we have our redemption through his blood ~~. 1:7) 
Ye were redeemed ... with precious blood (1 Pet. 1: 18, 1 9). 
Having. . boldness to enter... by the blood of Jesus (Heb 10; 19). 
And loosed us from our sins by his blood (Rev. 1: 5). 

Didst purchase unto God with thy blood men (Rev. 5: 9) 


Ul. Bringing Eternal Redemption: 
Having obtained eternal redemption (12). 


Finish the transgression, and to make an end of sins (Dan. 9 : 24) 
Christ redeemed us from the curse of the law (Gal. 3: 13). 
Jesus, which delivereth us from the wrath to come (1 Thess. 1: 10). 


1, “Christ having come.” That is the important fact. No matter if 

all that went before was imperfect ; Christ has come and brought 
rfect salvation. 
“Pa he good things to come.” Christ having come, there are good 
to come to all who accept him and ———. 

8. Though his own blood.” Former bigh-oeete had shed on the 
altar the blood of dumb animals only; the great High Priest 

offered his own precious blood that he night wash away our sins. 

“Once forall." Christ having once opened the door into safety, 

=e the evil powers in the universe cannot close it again. Christ 

once paid the debt, it is paid forever. 

e ae ving obtained.” W hen an earthly friend goes to great trou- 

pie. pain. suffering, to obtain a gift for us, could we refuse it? 
we refuse this gift of salvation which the great Friend has 

yaad trouble, as even death, obtained for us? 

“ Eternal ——. you realize what that means? Stop 

and ues. what it would be to be eternally un-redeemed—eter- 

nally 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


OUR GREAT HIGH-PRIEST. 
1. Who was to Cage: 


Molohtentae> re of him (Gen. 14 ; 18- ae = 110: 4; Heb. 6: 20). 
Aaron at im (Exod. 40: “st Heb. 7 

To bear the sin of many (Isa. 53 : 12). 

To bea patent upon his throne (Zech. 6: 18). 

2. Whe Came: 

As the faithful High Priest (Heb. 2.17; 3: 








Glorifying God the Father (Heb. 5 +6). 


Touched with the feeling of our infirmities (Heb. 4 : 15). 
Ministering i 7a ecee nameansy 8:2; 9:11). 
Offering -- a sacrifice (Heb. Are al ’ 


3. Who Went: 
[nse te heavens to tnterende far we (em. 8 : 34; Heb. 4:14 
Through th ter and more tabernacle 
Into heaven eb. a: Rev.b:& 10), pate ih, 


Hota Se nght hand ofa ni et 
e of 8: i 4: 
To be an edvosate with the Father @ Jobe pear 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The Epistle to the Hebrews is only understood when we 
see in it an inspired commentary on the Old Testament. 

The question of the relationship of the new covenant to 
the old was a very real one to the Jewish believer. Eda- 
cated to a belief in priestly succession through a single line, 
in constant propitiatory sacrifices, in a central sanctuary, 
it was difficult for him to realize the new order of things 
instituted by Christ. To meet this difficulty, the writer of 
the epistle points out that the priesthood of Melchizedek 
was independent of any Levitical line, and that the Hebrew 
Scriptures indicate that the Christ to whom they looked for- 
ward was to be a priest after the order of Melchizedek. The 
writer then points out the intimations which are found in 
the ritual itself, that the Levitical priesthood and sacrifices 
did not represent the final stage in God’s revelation to the 
world; but that these had to give place, in due time, to the 
one Sacrifice and the one Priest, as the blossom gives place 
to the fruit. The present lesson belongs to the course of this 
argument. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D. 


In the second chapter (v. 17), we are taught that Christ 
Jesus became a partaker of flesh and blood in order that, 
through death in his earthly existence, “he might become a 
merciful and faithful high priest,” “to make reconciliation 
(or propitiation) for the sins of the people.” The high- 
priesthood of Christ thus introduced, is farther spoken of in 
4: 14-16, and in 5: 1-10; and is again treated of by way of 
comment on 6: 20, “ Jesus, made an high priest forever after 
the order of Melchizedec.” | This priesthood of Christ is the 
leading subject of the epistle; and at this point his high sta- 
tion, as such, is considered more fully. He had nothing to 
do with the Levitical priesthood; he is a priest forever; he 
belonged to another tribe; he was made a priest by an oath; 
he was of a spotless nature (7: 26); and is the mediator of a 
new covenant, established on better promises. This new 
covenant, which was foretold by Jeremiah, was “4 super- 
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and to introduce a new spiritual union between God ‘ond the 
people (8: 10-13). This covenant, by its very name a new 
covenant, implies the abrogation of the old one, as well as by 
its spirit and the nature of its mediator between God and 
the sinner. If so, this is the point to which all the old sys- 
tem tended: it was to supersede the old covenant; its sacri- 
fice was to put an end to the rites and offerings of the Mosaic 
covenant; and through Christ only were the Jews, and the 
believers from every other race, to come in faith and hope to 
the Father. Thus we are led, at the beginning of chapter 9, 
to a consideration of these rites, and to the sacrifices of tho 
old covenant, as contrasted with the one sacrifice of the 
founder of the new covenant—even Christ. A brief descrip- 
tion of what may be called the working apparatus of the old 
covenant is the subject of cur lesson. 
Verse 1—Now even the first (covenant) had ordinances of 
divine service, and its sanctuary, a sanctuary of this world. 
Even: If this word belongs to the text, its force may be 
expressed, not by also, as in the Authorized Version, but in 
the following paraphrase: that even the first covenant, although 
not to continue, yet had a temple and rites worthy of the 
worship of Jehovah. Had: The author speaks of those old- 
covenant ordinances as if they had passed away; although 
they were still standing. The reason of this is that he 
looked on them as “ready to vanish away.’’ Christ had 
taken the place of the old institutions to such a degree, in 
his mind and his faith, that they had now no significance. 
Ordinances of divine service: The ordinances were the pre- 
cepts or commands in the books of the law which were car- 
ried out in the worship or service of God.— And its sanctuary. 
a sanctuary of this world: That is, and for its sanctuary had 
one pertaining to this world. The worship, the apparatus, 
the officiating persons, the sanctuary or holy place, were all 
included in the ritual parts of the law, so that it might well 
be called the book of the covenant; and few things, compara- 
tively, were left to the free action of priest and people. The 
latter clause of the verse expresses the worldly or external 
nature of the holy place, and of the observances, as contrasted 
with the Holy place of the new covenant, and with the High 
Priest at the right hand of God (comp. Titus 2: 12, where 
the word again is found, and denotes worldly or mundane). 
The sanctuary includes all the forms of the house of God, as 
well as the tabernacle constructed by Moses at God’s com- 


mand, as Solomon’s and the other temples, down to that 
built by Herod. 
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Verse 2.—For there was a tabernacle prepared, the first (that 
is, not the first in time, or oldest, but the outer one, or that 
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which was first entered, in contrast to the inner one), wherem 
were the candlestick, and the table, and the shewbread; which is 
called the Holy place: See especially Exodus 26 and 40. For 
the minute description of the candlestick (or chandelier) 
with its seven lamps, compare Exodus 25: 31-40. In Solo- 
mon’s temple the number of candlesticks was increased to 
seven, but in Zerubbabel’s temple it was reduced again to 
one, which, after Jerusalem was taken by Titus, was carried 
to Rome. The table, on which the shewbread was put: Liter- 
ally, the setting forth of the loaves, which, twelve in num- 
ber, were every Sabbath put on the table, in exchange for 
others put there the preceding Sabbath (comp. Exod. 25: 30; 
Lev. 24: 5-9; 1 Sam. 21: 6; Matt. 12: 3). 

Verse 3.— And after the second veil (was prepared or made), 
the tabernacle which is called the Holy of holies. After, or 
behind; that is, to one coming from, or through, the Holy 
place, which itself was protected by a thick veil from the 
sight of persons outside. The veil or curtain here spoken of 
was the veil which was rent at the moment of our Lord’s 
death. 

Verse 4— Having (that is, which contained) a golden altar 
of incense (or censer): That is, in the words of Alford, “an 
altar on which, or a censer in which, incense was burnt.” 
There are two points touching the word which ought to be 
noticed : one that the word is capable of being translated 
altar of incense, or censer; the other, the question whether 
the altar or censer was kept in the Holy place orin the 
Most Holy place. Much discussion has been spent on these 
questions, for which we have here no room; we must refer 
to the commentaries, as those of Alford, Liinemann, Delitzsch, 
and Bleek.—And the ark of the covenant overlaid with gold 
rownd about (inside and out): The ark, chest, or coffer of 
wood, was of shittim wood, two and one-half cubits long, 
one and one-half cubits broad, and one and one-half cubits 
high (Exod. 25: 10-13). This ark, called the ark of the 
covenant, was lost when the temple was taken by the Chal- 
deans, and in the second temple there was none.—ZIn which 
was a golden pot holding manna: See Exodus 16: 32-34.—And 
Aaron’s rod that budded: See the entire seventeenth chapter 
of Numbers, and the account of Korah’s rebellion in the 
sixteenth.— And the tubles of the covenant: Compare Exodus 
25:16; Deuteronomy 10: 1, 2. The tables contained the 
ten commandments, which embraced the great principles of 
the relation of the people to God and to each other, and 
were called a covenant because the prosperity of the people, 
and their being God’s people, depended on observing them; 
and God promised his blessing to follow such obedience. 
Thus the foundation of the Jewish polity was moral and 
religious. =" , : 

erse 0.— And above it the cherubim of glory, overshadowing 
the mercy-seat (or propitiatory): The cherubim (in the manu- 
scripts also cherubein, cherubeim, cherubin) are mentioned 
in the earliest records as placed at the east of the garden of 
Eden to keep the way of the tree of life (Gen.3: 24). They 
were thus golden forms of guards waiting on God, symbolic 
winged creatures barring the access to the most holy place, 
where God was thought to dwell in his holiness. They were 
two in number, made of fine gold, placed above at the two 
ends of the propitiatory or lid of the ark of the covenant. 
“And the cherubim shall stretch forth their wings on high, 
covering the mercy-seat with their wings, and their faces 
shall look one to another; toward the mercy-seat shall the 
faces of the cherubim be . , . And there I will meet with 
thee, and I will commune with thee from above the mercy-seat, 
from between the two cherubim” (Exod. 25: 20-22). This 
was the inaccessible central point to which no Israelite other 
than the high-priest could penetrate. : 

Verse 6.—Such being the plan of tabernacle and temple 
worship, the (ordinary) priests go in continually into the first taber- 
nacle, accomplishing the services: The writer says go in now as 
they had from the erection of the tabernacles many centuries 
before, for the temple still stood. 

Verse 7.—But into the second (tabernacle) the high priest 
alone (went), once in the year, not without blood, which he offereth 
for himself (for his own sins), and for the errors of the people: 
This took place on the tenth of the seventh month Tisri 
(answering to parts of our September and October), at the 
great day of atonement, on which the high-priest went into 
the most holy place at least twice, with the offering for his 
own and the people’s sins. For the rites of this most sacred 
day of the year see Leviticus 16, which is wholly taken up 
with the high-priest’s sin-offerings. 

Verse 8.—The author interprets the solemnities of the 
day thus: the Holy Spirit this signifying, that the way into the 
holy place was not as yet made manifest, while as the first taber- 
nacle is yet standing: It will make the connection more plain 
to turn the participial clause into a verbal one: “In which 
rites of the day of atonement, the Spirit signifies or declares 
this, namely, that the way or entrance (of, that is) into the 
most holy place has not been made manifest, while the first 
tabernacle is still standing.” That is, during the continu- 
ance of the most sacred rites of the day of atonement, which 
required the entrance into the most holy place of the high- 
priest only, and constituted the inner and highest solemnities 
of the Mosaic religion inaccessible to the Jews, the Holy 


really such, namely, into heaven and the immediate presence 
of God, was hidden and blocked up, and would so continue 
as long as the first tabernacle should subsist, and remain as 
God’s inaccessible hiding-place. Way into the holy place: 
That is, the holy place in heaven, where God is. The word 
holy place is in the plural, as in verse 2 of this chapter, and 
the words holy of holies in verse 3 are also in the plural. Here, 
however, the word answers to the holy place of verse 2, and 
not to the most holy of verse 3. Perhaps the author uses 
holy place here emphatically as the holy place really such, 
heaven where God is. While the first tabernacle is still stand- 
ing ; that is, as long as the Mosaic rites are observed, and 
have not given way to new rites, a new covenant, another 
priest, in the habits and faith of the people. 
Verse 9.— Which is a figure for the time present. Which 
seems to refer to tabernacle in verse 8. This tabernacle is 
called a figure, a symbol or allegory, for (or relating to) the 
time present, that is, the age then existing, when the symbol 
began to be understood by the appearance of Christ, opening 
the way into heaven, and helping believers to see what was 
the true meaning of the rites, as interpreted by the introduc- 
tion of the gospel.— According to which (that is,in conformity 
with which tabernacle, or in the spirit and meaning of which 
tabernacle) both gifts and sacrifices (un-bloody and bloody offer- 
ings) are offered, which cannot, as touching the conscience, make 
the worshiper perfect: That is, cannot by their external char- 
acter bring the worship to the complete and full result aimed 
at in the sacred rites. 
Verse 10.—Being only (with meats and drink, and divers 
washings) carnal ordinances, imposed until a time of reformation: 
That is, because these rites, together with the accompanying 
meats and drinks and divers washings, are nothing else than 
carnal ordinances, enacted for a time, and which are only to 
last until a time of reformation ; that is, until the time of the 
rectification of things, when the Messiah should be mani- 
fested. By the meats and drinks are probably intended the 
rules for forbidden and lawful meats; and by the washings 
various ones in the books of the law, as in Leviticus 11: 
25, 28, 32, 40. Washings: Baptisms, or lustrations; an 
expression found elsewhere in the New Testament, as in 
Mark 7 : 4, of the washings of cups, etc., and in Hebrews 
6: 2. 
Verses 11 and 12.—This temple service, especially the rites, 
in the most holy place on the day of atonement, were the 
shadows or types which typified the realities of the gospel. 
But (on the other hand) Christ ... entered in once for all into 
the hely place, having obtained eternal redemption. Having come 
(that is, whea he came and was. present in the world) a high 
priest of cood things to come (in the office of a high priest of 
things, which were yet future when he came), entered 
through the greater and more perfect tabernacle, not made with 
hands, that is, not of this creation (or earthly sphere). The 
greater (that is, greater than the Mosaic) tabernacle must 
answer to the lower heavens, and the tabernacle to the outer 
tabernacle, or the equivalent portion of the temple. This is 
further described as not made with hands, that is to say, not of 
thts creation, where this means the earthly creation which we 
see around us.—Nor yet through the blood of goats and calves, but 
through his own blood, entered: Here the same preposition is 
used, which occurs just before in a local sense, in the clause 
“the greater and more perfect tabernacle.” In the clause 
“through his own blood,” it here signifies, that by means of 
his own blood, he was authorized to enter, or entered by vir- 
tue of his death for sins, into the heaven of God, the holy 
place; his voluntary sacrifice for sins giving him access 
thither.— Entered once for all: Compare verses 23-28 of 
this chapter. Otherwise, the author says, he must have 
suffered often since the foundation of the world. The offering 
of his own blood was of perpetual force, needing no repeti- 
tion in the future, and was retrospective also. 


Compare 
verse 15 of this chapter. 





THE PRIESTHOOD OF CHRIST. 
BY DANIEL CURRY, D.D., LL.D. 


The earliest religious service in which are seen sinners com- 
ing to God, is presented to us as a time of making sacrifices. 
The details of that record also indicate the character of the 
required sacrifice, that it should be an atonement by blood, 
implying the confessed guiltiness of the worshiper, and the 
divine requirement of redemption by price. We next see 
an act of worship at the coming of Noah and his family 
out of the ark, after the subsidence of the flood, when 
“Noah builded an altar unto the Lord... and offered 
burnt offerings on the altar.” From that date onward the 
forms of worship, in which men came before God, uniformly 
included, as a chief element, the offering of sacrifices fir sin. 
There was, however, in all these services, the recognition of 
the want of any real efficacy in them to take away sin, and 
to free the conscience from the sense of guilt. They by no 
means removed the necessity for personal rectitude of life 
and character; and as purely devotional services their value 
and acceptableness are often declared to be not in themselves, 
but in that of which they were intended to be symbols and 
a prophecy. 





Spirit signified that the way into the holy place which is 


gracious purposes towards sinful men, a double method of 
teaching is all along manifest. The promise of a Deliverer 
who should redeem men,—but himself suffer in the con- 
flict,—made immediately after the fall, was clearly the begin- 
ning of the gospel; and it is not a violent presumption to 
assume, that what was thus verbally announced was also at 
the same time formally symbolized by the institution of sac- 
rifices, which this act of worship first named above seems to 
recognize as already established. And from that time onward 
the two witnesses of the promised salvation stand side by 
side, mutually confirming each other’s testimony. From the 
giving of that first revelation onward to the completion of 
the vision of prophecy, there was the half-understood declara- 
tion ‘of the fact and the nature of the coming grace, which 
more and more fully, in proportion to its increasing bright- 
ness, “testified beforehand the sufferings of Christ and the 
glory that should follow.” And parallel with this line of 
prophetic lights flowed on in its unbroken course the institu- 
tion of sacrifices, which formed the ruling element in the 
formal worship of the church of the older dispensation, 
itself a symbolical prophecy of the great atonement ordained 
by God, of which Jesus Christ—God’s anointed Son—was 
the appointed victim and high-priest. 
The arrangements of the tabernacle and its services indi- 
cate at once the awfulness of the divine glory, with God’s 
intense hatred of sin, and yet his readiness to be placated, 
and also the incompleteness of the provisions then made for 
access tohim. The inner sanctuary, in which God’s presence 
was symbolized, might be entered only by the high-priest 
once in the year, and then not until after the most elaborate 
preparations, and with offerings for his own sins, and for the 
people. The priests could come no nearer than the outer 
sanctuary, while the people must remain without in the tab- 
ernacle of the congregation—so unapproachable was the 
divine majesty. These things clearly signified that the sin- 
ners’ way of access to God was still only partially opened, 
and that the sacrifices so offered did not suffice to really take 
away sin; but they were figures, instructive symbols, to teach 
men their needs, and to point them to the help they required. 
Their true significance is found in the office and work of 
Christ, who, as God’s High-Priest, entering into the Holy of 
holies in heaven, with his own blood has “ obtained eternal 
redemption for us.” 
In his work as man’s Redeemer, Christ appears in the 
three relations of Prophet, Priest, and King; and in his 
‘priesthood he appears as both the sacrificed victim and the 
officiating mediator. The former, though not implied in 
the nature of priesthvod, is clearly set forth in Scripture as 
belonging to him. The Old Testament prophecies, in con- 
tinuous course from that which declared the bruising of the 
heel of the seed of the woman in his conflict with the seed 
of the serpent, downward to that which tells of the sword 
awakened against God’s Shepherd, who is also the fellow of 
the Lord of hosts, present the image of the suffering and 
atoning Christ. John the Baptist, the last and greatest 
of the prophets of the older dispensation, when he saw 
and recognized God’s Messiah, passing by all others of his 
appointed works and their relations, designated him as the 
“Lamb of God,” which, to the Jewish consciousness, could 
signify only a sin-offering ; and the further declaration, that 
he should take away the sin of the world, not only described 
him as a sacrificial victim, but also placed his sacrifice in 
sharp contrast with those offered by the Jewish priests, as if 
he had said, that since uncounted victims have been sacrificed, 
and yet the sin of the world remains, here is “the Lamb 
of God,” and he by the offering of himself shall become 
the procurer of purity and peace. There was, indeed, an 
outward and symbolical sanctification and purification effec- 
tuated by the sacrifices of bulls and goats by the Levitical 
priests, and an especial sacredness attached to the paschal 
lamb; but their efficacy was only outward, and their excel- 
lence was in their symbolical character. But they were 
themselves prophecies, whose fulfillment was found in the 
slaughtered Lamb, “who through the eternal Spirit offered 
himself without ‘spot to God.” And therefore we, and the 
whole Church of God, “have redemption through his blood.” 
The three years of Christ’s personal ministry were chiefly 
devoted to his prophetic work. He was emphatically to his 
people the incarnate Word, “the true Light,” through 
whom the divine will and purposes were apprehended. It 
was not till near the end of that ministry that his priestly 
office and relations come prominently into view. On the 
Mount of the Transfiguration, the three favored disciples saw 
his glory, and heard the Father’s declaration of his good 
pleasure; and also noticed the conversation of Moses and 
Elias with him, who “spake of his decease which he should 
accomplish at Jerusalem.” After that great event, Christ’s 
priestly work becomes more and more conspicuous, until it 
culminated in the “upper room” at the “last supper,” and 
in Gethsemane and on the cross. As the great festival of 
the Passover drew near, Christ called his disciples together, 
that he might with them celebrate that most sacred symboli- 
cal prophecy of his own death for the sin of the world; and 
after that service had been duly observed, he instituted 
another that should remain a perpetual memorial to the 
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ance than that which the Passover commemorated. It was 
to show forth his death, already contemplated as realized 
the one and all-sufficient sacrifice for sin. Of the priestly 
services of that hour, the prayer that followed the institu- 
tion of the memorial supper was itself among the most pre- 
ciously significant, being the ineffable realization and con- 


summation of the prayers and blessings of the Jewish high- 
priests on the great Day of Atonement. 
utterance there is a wonderful wealth of grace poured forth 
from the fulness of love, and with an exuberance of bless- 
ing, compared with which our highest thoughts seem pain- 
fully poor and mean. “ Having loved his own which were 
in the world, he loved them unto the end.” 

The second scene in the drama of our Lord’s priestly work 
aniong men, was that of Gethsemane. Here we must tread 
with reverent feet, and look out with adoring wonder, for 
nowhere e!se was ever seen so clearly and strongly mani- 
fested the mystery of redemption by suffering. Here seemed 
to be manifestly fulfilled the prophetic declaration, “ It 
pleased the Lord to bruise him.” It is, no doubt, of this sad 


and terrible scene that the apostle speaks, when he says of 
our Lord in his Messianic work, “Who in the days of 


his flesh, having offered up prayers and supplications 
wiih strong crying and tears unto him that was able to save 
him from death, and having been heard for his godly fear, 
though he was a Son, yet learned obedience by the things 
which he suffered.” It is not wise nor reverent to inquire 
too minutely respecting either the cause or the nature of that 
“great mysterious agony,” and “why guiltless blood for 
guilty men was shed,” —for of these things God has not chosen 
to inform us; the fact, however, is made to stand out very 
clearly, that “being in an agony, he prayed more earnestly : 
and his sweat was as it were great drops of blood falling down 
to the grcunl.” The transactions of Gethsemane have the 
peculiarity,—that our Lord’s agony there suffered was not 
inflicted by any human hand, nor have we any intimation 
that it was through diabolical agency. Rather, he seemed to 
be alone with God ; and as in the counsels of eternity he had 
undertaken this work according to the Father's will, he now 
confronts the sacrifice, and yields himself a victim for our 
redemption. We will not question why it was so done, but 
will believe with adoring wonder, love, and praise. ‘It 
pleased the Lord to bruise him; he hath put him to grief,” 
and we will rejoice in the result, that “when thou shalt 
make his soul an offering for sin, he shall see his seed, he 
shall prolong his days, and the pleasure of the Lord shall 
prosper in his hands,” 

The culmination and completion of Christ’s priestly sacri- 
fice very certainly took place on the cross when he die:/, “ the 
just for the unjust.” Here was a real substitution in sufler- 
ing of the innocent for the guilty, and a carrying over of the 
saving beneltits of that sacrifice to those in whose behalf it 
was made. We may not be able to adjust these things, either 
judicially or commercially, and we are quite content to 
accept the whole arrangement as a divine mystery, into 
which even the angels may desire to look, and shall not be 
able. 

At this point we may appropriate the words of an eminent 
writer, which seem equally admirable for their scriptural 
correctness and for their felicity of expression: “We have 
[here] to do with a movement and working of the Spirit in 
Christ, which has its ground and beginning not within the 
limits of time and humanity,—and thus with a sacrifice freely 
determined upon in eternity, and accomplished within the 
limits of time, in perfect unity with the eternal Spirit, who 
works perpetually through Christ's whole career of life and 
suffering,—a sacrifice which, precisely for this reason, has a 
world-einbracing and ever-during significance, and has be- 
come the means of the establishment of a new covenant.” 
It is freely granted that Christ’s whole career was one of sac- 
rifice and suffering, and that all he did and suffered was 
closely related to his saving work; but a deeper tone, and a 
broader emphasis, than to any of these, is given in Scripture 
to the cross on which he died, and to the blood which he 
shed. We are “not redeemed with corruptible things, . 
but with the precious blood of Christ,—a lamb.” 

The crowning work of the priesthood is that, after the sac- 
rifice has been duly made, it shall be presented to him to 
whom it was offered, and that prayer shall be made in behalf 
of those for whom it was made. This part of our Lord’s 
priesthood seems to receive especial attention in holy Scrip- 
ture, both in the symbolism .of the. Levitical ritual, and in 
the express teachings, especially of the apostolic writers. 
The high-priest, on the great day of atonement, after the 
most scrupulous preparations, entered the holy of holies 
with the blood of the Passover, and sprinkled it upon the 
mercy-seat, a memorial before God, and an offering for the 
sins of all Israel. And taking up this figure, our epistle 
teaches that “Christ entered not into a holy place made with 

hands, like in pattern to the true [not a figurative or sym- 
bolical sanctuary }, but into heaven itself, now to appear before 
the face of God for us.” This is the yet untinished work of his 
priesthood. He died, and he is risen again ; and he“ is ever at 


In that remarkable 


The sacrificial death of Christ is inseparably conjoined with 


God, whither he has come through his death and resurrec- 
tion and ascension, after the perfected life of the incarnate 
One. He has now entered into the heavenly place, having 
wrought out for us an eternal redemption through his own 
blood. And now he ever lives to give efficacy to what has 
been done, by rendering efficacious his own sacrifice, in 
behalf of all them that come to the Father in his name, and 
pleading the merits of his blood. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


A sanctuary of this world (v.1). God is everywhere; but 
we are not. He is just as near to us in one place as in 
another; but we are not always alike near to him. We need 
the influences and associations of a house of worship, to help 
us to recognize God’s presence, and to incite us to the exercise 
of our privilege of communion with God. He who says that 
to him a church is no better place than any other for worship, 
knows nothing about real worship in church or out of it. 
The man who says that he can find God in the forest or the 
park, on the hillside or the shore, on the Lord’s Day, just 
as easily as he can find him in the Lord’s house, is not com- 
monly the man who is looking for God in any one of those 
localities. When God came down to be with his people 
Israel, he had a dwelling-place, a sanctuary of this world, 
where he could be sought and found of them, through mate- 
rial offerings of sacrifice. When Jesus came, to teach that 
God was no longer to be worshiped in Jerusalem or on Geri- 
zim, but that the true worshipers must worship God in spirit 
and in truth, he instructed his followers to have a closct—a 
consecrated place of private devotion—and to gotoit. His 
apostle also insisted that Christians should not forsake the 
assembling of themselves together for worship. All of us 
should have our sanctuaries of this world—a place of private 
prayer in our homes, and a place of public worship with 
God’s children elsewhere. And having these sanctuaries we 
should frequent them, to find God there, and to enjoy com- 
munion with him, 


There was a tabernacle prepared (v. 2). God wrought a great 
many miracles for the Israelites, but he didn’t build a taber- 
nacle for them miraculously. He had them prepare that 
themselves. He told them to do it, and he gave them its 
pattern; but the material for it and the work on it were fur- 
nished by them. And there was no debt on it when it was 
finished. It was paid for as it went up. All the people had a 
part in this tahernacle hnilding—a part in ita cnet ar a nart 
in its work. And they valued it a great deal more from the 
fact that they did build it. It is the same now as then. God 
does not create churches; they must be built. To build them 
costs something; but a good church is worth all it costs; and 
it is the more prized by its worshipers because of every sac- 
rifice or effort of theirs toward its completion. If you want 
a good church in your community, you mustn’t wait for God 
to build it. You must take hold and build it yourselves. So 
of a good Sunday-school, or a good class. These things never 
prepare themselves ; they must always be prepared. 

Accomplishing the services (v. 6). Just so far as God’s house 
and God’s ministers accomplish the service and worship of 
God, do they do the work for which they are designed of 
God. All who go to a worldly sanctuary ought to have this 
truth in mind. They should go there not to honor the min- 
ister, nor the choir, nor the congregation, nor the architect, 
but to honor and worship God They ought to come away 
not saying, “ What a delightful preacher!” “What lovely 
singing!” “ What a fine congregation!” “ What a beautiful 
church!” but, “ We have thought of thy loving-kindness, O 
God, in the midst of thy temple!” “A day in thy courts is 
better than a thousand.” The truth preached is more note- 
worthy than the preacher; the songs of praise than their 
singers; the spirit of reverence than the gathered pew- 
holders; the presence of God than the adornings of his sanc- 
tuary. There is no such thing as profitable church-going 
except so far as it tends to accomplish the services of God. 


The Holy Ghost this signifying (v. 8). The Holy Ghost is, 
and always has been, the great teacher of spiritual truths. 
He it was who directed in the preparation of every type and 
symbol of Christ under the old dispensation. He it was 
who inspired the prophets to foresee and foretell the glory 
of the coming Messiah. He it was who gave power and wis- 
dom to the apostles and evangelists of the early Christian 
church. He it is who alone can make clear to you and to 
me the teachings of the Old Testament and the New con- 
cerning Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, and to-day, and 
| forever. “ When he, the Spirit of truth, is come,” said that 
same Jesus, “he shall guide you into all the truth.... He 
shall glorify me: for he shall take of mine, and shall declare 
it unto you.” When we would know the meaning of a Bible 
lesson, we must look to the Holy Spirit to make its meaning 
clear to us. We ought to expect and to get more help in the 


his glorification as a Priest enthroned on the right hand of 


writing and directed the typifying can best tell what was 
signified thereby. 

Christ, ...a high priest of the good things to come (v.11). Even 
though the peculiar value of the types of the tabernacle has 
been brought to an end, he whom they foreshadowed has 
not. He is a very present help in trouble; and he is a high- 
priest of good things to come. He was, and is, and is to be, 
the sufficiency of all who put their trust in him. Whatever 
we have had thus far of good through our faith in Christ, 
more is to be added, if we will but look for and reach after 
it. There is always brightness for us in the future, if we 
follow after this high-priest of the good things to come. No 
matter what is our past record or our present distress, the 
fature is full of blessing to those who look for blessing to him 
in whom it hath pleased the Father that all fullness should 
forever dwell. 

Having obtained eternal redemption (v. 12). The tabernacle 
types foretold a coming Saviour, Jesus Christ came into 
the world to obtain salvation for those who would accept 
it at his hands. And now the practical question for you 
and for me is, Is that salvation which the tabernacle 
typified, and which Jesus Christ obtained, your salvation 
and mine? [If it is not, then the tabernacle was a failure so 
far as you and I are concerned. So was the coming of Jesus 
Christ. So is the Bible and all the work of Christianity. 
Is that question an open one? 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE REY. A. F, SCHAUFFLER. 


The Priesthood of Christ; or the tabernacle and its services, a 
type of Christ.—In this lesson, in verses 1-10, the apostle 
refers to the (a) tabernacle and its furniture, and (6) to the 
high-priest and his duties. In verses 11, 12 he explains that 
all that which pertained to the old Jewish ritual was but a 
figure or type of Jesus and his work for sinful men. The 
teacher cannot do better than to stick close to the text to-day, 
and do his best to explain to the class the tabernacle and the 
priestly ceremonies there enacted, applying them to Christ 
and his work for us. For though some in our times foolishly 
deny the Old Testament, we can never overvalue the light 
thrown upon the work of the atonement, by means of the 
great object-lessons God gave men, through Moses, 

1. The Tubernacle.—(If possible, have in the class a picture 
of this building.) It was fifteen feet in height, fifteen in 
breadth, and forty-five in length, and was divided into 
two rooms, one just twice as large as the other. The larger 
room was called the Holy Place; the inner and smaller one, 
the Most Holy Place. In the larger room stood the golden 
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altar of incense. This latter stood in the Holy Place, but 
was reckoned as belonging to the Most Holy Place. (See 
notes elsewhere.) Inthe Most Holy Place there was only 
the ark of the covenant with the ten commandments insida, 
and the cherubim over the lid, that was called the mercy- 
seat. Everything, both in the Holy and the Most Holy 
Place, was of pure gold. 

2. The High-priest.—There were many priests, but only 
one high-priest. Once every year, and only once, he, and 
he alone, went into the Most Holy Place, with a golden bowl, 
in which was the blood (representing the life) of the animal 
sacrificed for the sins of the people. This ceremony was 
repeated every year. 

Now ask, “ Would the blood (that is, life) of any bull or 
goat really atone for the sin of a man?” Certainly not, for 
the apostle himself says that “it is not possible that the 
blood of bulls and of goats should take away sins” (Heb. 
10: 4). Then why did God command any such ceremonies 
as these? Because by them he set forth to human eye, and 
in a sort of visible way, the true work of Christ for sinners, 
If we carefully study the allied passages in Hebrews, we 
shall see this very clearly. See then what the Most Holy 
Place stands for. It is an earthly representation of heaven 
itself. The mercy-seat represents the throne of God, from 
which he bestows pardoning mercy to sinners. The law 
within the ark speaks to us of the justice of God, while the 
pure gold everywhere witnesses to that golden city where 
nothing impure may ever enter. See what the high-priest 
stands for. He represents none other than Jesus himself. 
The earthly high-priest was a go-between, between sinful 
men and a holy but merciful God.’ So Jesus is a mediator 
or go-between between us and our heavenly Father. See 
what the blood stands for. Blood, in the Old Testament, 
meant life. Read Ley. 17: 11, “For the life of the flesh is 
in the blood.” So the blood (life) of the innocent animal 
typifies the blood (life) of Jesus, freely offered for sin (when 
we say “the blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin,” 
we mean, “the life of Jesus Christ” given for us, cleanses 
from all sin). See again what the presentation by the high- 
priest of the blood (life) typifies. It sets forth the life of 
Christ freely offered before God in heaven, as the ground of 
our pardon. Now, then, we are ready to see the true meaning 
of allthis. It means that Jesus, who came into this world 
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the right hand of God, who also maketh intercession for us,” 
and because he ever liveth to make intercession, he is able 
: to save them to the uttermost that come unto God by him. 


explaining of the types and figures and the dark sayings of 
Scriptures from the Holy Ghost than from all the commen- 
taries and lesson-helps together; for he who dictated the 


to give his life for us, has gone back again to heaven, and 
there before the throne of God pleads the merit of his sacri- 
fice for sinners. Since he died for the ungodly, he pleads 
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for their lives, if they are willing to accept him as their 
great High-priest; and God promises that for Jesus’ sake he 
will pardon all sinners for whom Jesus pleads. 

Now the teacher may pass on to practical questions with 
the class. 

Question One.—Will the pleading of Jesus for guilty sin- 
ners be of any avail? Certainly, because God himself says 
that he sent his Son into the world to die so that sinners 
might live. Jesus is God’s well-beloved Son, and he will 
not refuse his plea. John tells us he is our Advocate with 
the Father; and if we have the Son of God for our Advo- 
cate, our cause can never fail. “The Jews had only a human 
high-priest; but we have a divine High-priest, to whom all 
power in heaven and earth has been given. 

Question Two.—On what conditions will Jesus plead for 
me? Simply on condition that I accept him as my High- 
priest ; of course, this means that 1 must feel that I need a 
Mediator or Saviour. If any one says, “I am not bad 
enough to deserve God’s wrath,” he will not want to accept 
help from Jesus. Or if any one says, “ Yes, I need a Saviour 
when [ come to die, but not just now,” he will not turn to 
Jesus for present pardon. Or, again, if any person says, 
“Yes, I am guilty, but do not propose to abandon my sins 
just now,” he too is saying the same thing as the others. 
But if any one feels his guilt, his need of an Advocate with 
God, and has any desire to turn away from his sins, Jesus 
will at that instant become his Advocate, and plead with 
God for him. 

Question Three—If I take Jesus for my Advocate, and 
then again fall into sin, will he turn against me? No, not 
if you repent. For he is a very sympathizing Saviour. We 
have not an high-priest who cannot be touched with a feel- 
ing of our infirmities, for he was himself tempted in all 
points as we are. So he knows how to feel for us, and is 
very patient with all who are earnestly trying to follow him, 
even when they sin. When he was on this earth, he told 
Peter to be ready to forgive a man seventy times seven times 
in one day. And surely he would not turn against us sooner 
than he forbade Peter to refuse to pardon his brother. 

Question Four.—When I do sin again, what should I do? 
Go at once to Jesus in prayer, and ask him to plead for you, 
that your sin may be pardoned, and then ask for help not to 
fall into sin any more. May I do this every day? Yes, 
every day through your whole lifetime. 





‘ HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER, 

Tr thic lacean with tha aid af aannnnt winterman. tue ta mala 
it plain that He who said, “ I came not to destroy, but to ful- 
fill,” was the substance of which these things were shadows. 

A Tabernacle.—Ask how many of the children go to church. 
The first place ever called God’s house, a place for his wor- 
ship, was not a house, but a tent. God told Moses how to 
build it (show picture) exactly like a pattern God showed 
him when he was on the mountain. One end and the sides 
were of boards, each-one fitted to the next, and covered with 
gold. Above it all and before the front were four different 
coverings or curtains; the inner one of beautiful colors and 
figures, the next of pure white wool, and two more of thick 
skins, Busy men and women cheerfully worked to gather 
and prepare the wool and the flax for the curtains. Every 
ring, hinge, and hook was of gold, made to fit as God had 
shown, to fasten all the pieces together, or to take them 
apart when the people journeyed. In the tabernacle were 
two rooms, and between them a beautiful curtain: the first 
room was called the holy place; the second, the most holy 
place. Were there any windows in the tabernacle? There 
was a golden candlestick in the tabernacle, and it was always 
kept filled with oil, and the light never went out. In which 
room of the tabernacle was this? Opposite to the candle- 
stick stood a golden table. On that table twelve loaves of 
bread were always to be seen ; they were to be made of just so 
much fine flour, and each Sabbath day twelve pure fresh loaves 
were put on the table. Close by the curtain, between the two 
rooms, stood a small altar of gold, and on it a golden vessel 
called a censer. Morning and evening, from the great bra- 
zen altar outside of the tabernacle, a coal of fire was put with 
the sweet spices in the censer, and the place was filled with 
a rising smoke of precious odor. 


The Ark of the -Covenant.—This was in the most holy place. 
You see from the picture it was a box or chest. It was lined 
and covered with gold, and bending over it you see the fig- 
ures of angels, The lid or cover was called “the mercy- 
seat,” and God promised, “there I will meet with thee.” 
Inside the box were the golden pot of manna, the same food 
which God sent every day for forty years to the people in 
the wilderness; the rod or branch which God made to bud 
and blossom, and bear almonds; and the tables of stone writ- 
ten by God’s finger. 

The High-priest.—Priests went every morning and evening 
into the hoiy place; but into the most holy only the high- 
priest could go, and he only on one day in all the year, 
called the day of atonement. Then he made an offering to 
atone or be a sacrifice for his own sins and the sins of the 





people. Could other priests watch as the high-priest sprin- 
kled the blood and prayed? They could not even look, and 
the people outside the tent could only watch their burning 
sacrifices while they knew the high-priest prayed for them 
within. Did they know the meaning of it all? When little 
children saw the tent, and asked questions, even those who 
saw the priests and the offerings could not understand as 
children now can learn and tell the meaning. The taberna- 
cle was to them the house of God, to teach that he would 
have a place to be worshiped; the candlestick showed that 
God was always watching his people. Who said, “I am the 
light of the world”? It was all a picture of Christ. The 
showbread was to teach that God will ever feed and keep 
his people. What did Jesus say of “the bread of life”? 
Can the body live without food? Is not the soul worth more 
than the body? It was a picture of Christ, who is food and 
life for the soul. When did incense rise from the golden 
censer? Like the coal from the altar, the love of Christ 
kindles the heart, and love and prayer rise up to him con- 
tinually. Who went into the most holy place? What did 
he do there? How often? Jesus, our great High-priest, 
needed not to sprinkle the ark of the covenant; he fulfilled 
God’s covenant-promise, his own blood was shed, he himself 
was the sacrifice. He has entered once for all into the most 
holy place, heaven, the everlasting home of God; there he 
hears prayer ever rising to him like incense. There he 
holds up his nail-marked hands, and intercedes, asking for us 
forgiveness for our sins. As the bending angels over the 
mercy-seat covered the tables of the law men had broken, 
so Jesus is ever before the throne, to speak in our behalf. 
Do you not see how the New Testament lessons teach us the 
meaning of the Old Testament, and that they were pictures 
and promises of Christ? None but priests could enter into 
the earthly tabernacle, but all who accept Christ as their 
Saviour can enter with him “ into heaven itself,” and dwell 
forever where they need no golden candlestick, for “the 
Lamb is the light thereof.” 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS, 
“‘ Not all the blood of beasts.” 
“ There is a fountain filled with blood.” 
“ He lives! the great Redeemer lives,” 
“I am coming to the cross.” 
“I gave my life for thee.” 





QUESTION HINTs. 


BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


What picture of the divine priesthood and service did 
God hand down to men? (Heb. 8:5.) How did the code 
of laws or terms of agreement then given compare with 
the code of laws promised in the time to come? (Heb. 8: 7-10.) 
What were the two distinctive features of the first written 
instrument? (v.1.) What is the significance here of the two 
words “ordinances” and “worldly”? Describe the two 
apartments of the tabernacle, with their appointed contents 
(v8. 2-0; Exod, 25: 10, etc.), Ls it the building with its mate- 
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rial furniture, or the priest's service thereim, to which the 
author here calls attention? (v. 6.) What is here meant by 
the first tabernacle? What was the service there performed? 
How did it differ from the service in the inner apartment? 
(v.7.) What period of Israel’s history was represented 
by the outer apartment? (v.9.) What time was repre- 
sented by the holiest of all? (v.8.) What separated 
between the apartments? (vy. 3.) Describe it (Exod. 26: 
31-33). What separated between the two periods repre- 
sented? (Heb. 10: 20.) When was the veil of the temple 
rent in twain? How much could the services of the former 
period eflect toward setting the conscience at peace with 
God? (vs. 9, last clause, 10.) How could Christ effect an 
eternal redemption? (vs. 11, 12.) What is meant by a 
greater and more perfect tabernacle? (Heb. 12: 22, 23.) 
What is meant in verse 12 by the holy place? (Heb. 
9:24.) What, then, is the great distinction between the 
Jewish and the Christian church? (vs. 13-15.) What then 
is the relation between the Christian church on earth and 
the holiest place of all into which Christ has entered? 
(Heb. 10: 19-22.) What are the practical lessons we should 
learn from the excellency of Christ’s priesthood? (Heb. 
10: 22-25.) By what right did the Old Testament worthies 
approach God in prayer? Is, or is not, our privilege in 
prayer greater than was theirs? To what has an inspired 
writer compared the prayers of saints as they rise before 
God? (Rev. 5: 8.) 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


“THERE wAS A TABERNACLE PREPARED.”—Rather, a 
tent. The reader may already have noticed that the Revised 
Old Testament has substituted “tent of meeting” for the 
“tabernacle of the congregation” of the Authorized Version. 
This is more in accordance with the realities of nomadic life. 
Even in North America the sacred tent is not unknown. 
Plate XVIIL., in Bourke’s Moquis of Arizona, is a colored 
illustration of the sacred tent in use among the Mogqui Indi- 
ans. The illustration shows a yellowish-brown tent of no 
great height, conical in form, and surmounted by a large 
tuft of green foliage. This represents one of the simplest 
forms of the sacred tent. The sacred tent of the Hebrews, 
with its sacrificial and other sacred furniture, represents the 
more complex form. 

Perhaps the most striking illustration which modern 
Muhammadanism presents, is the pilgrimage of the mahmal. 
The mahmal may be described as a miniature tent, square in 
form, with a pyremidel top. The skeleton is of wood, the 
covering is of black brocade, with embroidery in red and 
green, and gold and silver. Two copies of the Quran are 
attached to the top, and the whole is mounted upon a camel. 
This sacred tent or canopy accompanies the pilgrims from 
Cairo as they journey to Mekkeh, and returns with them. 
Its arrival again in Cairo is made the occasion of a great 
reception, All classes swarm into the street, a grand pro- 
cession is formed, and the crowd presses forward to touch 
the fringe of the sacred object as it passes. Lane succeeded 
in grasping the fringe, and walking along with the mahmal. 
“On my telling a Muslim friend to-day that I bad done this, 
he expressed great astonishment, and said that he had 
never heard of any one having done so before, and that the 
prophet had certainly taken a love for me, or | could not 
have been allowed; he added that I had derived an inesti- 
mable blessing, and that it would be prudent in me not to 
tell any others of my Muslim friends of this fact, as it would 
make them envy me so great a privilege, and perhaps dis- 
please them.” 

“SACRIFICES THAT CANNOT... MAKE... Perrecr.”— 
To the Jew who does not believe that the Messiah has yet 
come, the law of sacrifice is still binding. But the temple 
at Jerusalem has been destroyed, and its site is in the pos- 
session of the Muhammadans. How then is a Jew to fulfill 
the law? Fortunately, the orthodox Jew sees a way out of 
the difficulty. ‘The prophet Hosea speaks of offering “the 
calves of our lips.” If, therefore, real calves cannot be 
offered, the lip-calves spoken of by Hosea can be presented 
instead, and the sacrifice of words is thus rendered as the 
equivalent of the sacrifice of oxen. 

Sacrificial rites, however, are still kept up in many of the 
Jewish communities, On the Day of Atonement, white 
fowls are sacrificed for the sins of the people, and their flesh 
given tothe poor. Red fowls cannot be offered in sacrifice, 
for they are full of sins already, as is seen by Isaiah’s refer- 
ence to sins that are as scarlet. But white fowls are without 
sin, and are, therefore, acceptable offerings. The reason 
why our common barnyard fowl is chosen for these sacrifices 
is very simple, according to Buxtorf. Gebher in Hebrew 
means “aman ;” but in the Talmudical writings it means also 
“a cock ;” if, therefore, a gebher (man) sin, it is obvious that 
the best way to atone for his sin is by inflicting the penalty 
upon a gebher (cock), In Lamentations 3; 1, the prophet 
says: “I am the gebher that has seen afliiction by the rod of 
his wrath.” This gebher is the sacrificial fowl, say some; 
and they piously trace its course through the succeeding 





verses, to the breaking of its bones, to the darkened roo, 
and finally to the soup-pet. 
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THE MESSIAH AND THE MESSIANIC 
HOPE IN ISRAEL.* 


The central point in the controversy regarding the 
relation of the Old Testament to the New, is the Messi- 
anic hope in Israel. Granted a single clear Messianic 
prediction, and the whole skeptical scheme which has 
been so industriously constructed by the German critics 
and their English and American imitators, necessarily 
falls to the ground. On the other hand, if the negative 
critics can show that there was no Messianic prophecy 
in Israel, the foundation upon which the whole New 
Testament scheme is built, is effectually taken away. 

This truth has been recognized both by the orthodox 
and by the skeptical school of critics. The resources of 
the German skeptical writers have beeu texcd w their 
utmost to show that the Jews, before the coming of 
Jesus, and the Christians, after his coming, have alike 
erred in thinking that the Scriptures of the Jewish 
church contained any real Messianic prediction. It is 
true that much of their argumentation has simply been 
a begging of the question. A scholar who starts out 
with the prejudgment that prophecy is an impossibility, 
will certainly not find prophecy in either the Old Testa- 
ment or the New—least of all will he find Messianic 
prediction, But such a critic has an unfailing source of 
verbal quibbles open to him; he can show that the 
“ everlasting Father” of Isaiah 9: 6 can, by philological 
conjuring, be interpreted as “ Father of booty,” or that 
the word “Son” in Psalm 2: 12 may, conceivably, be 
translated as “ purity.” All of which is just as satis- 
factory as if the learned critic were to attempt to prove 
that the Roman Church knew nothing of the theory of 
a sacrificing priesthood; because the word “ priest” is 
only a shortened form of the word “ presbyter,” meaning 
“an elder,” and everybody knows that Presbyterian 
elders do not believe in priestly sacrifices. 

One result, however, has followed the development of 
these skeptical principles. The basis of Messianic apolo- 
getics has been changed. It is now no longer enough, 
for the Christian to prove that the Jews who reject the 
Messiahship of Jesus have always recognized the Messi- 
anic import of their own writings. The new questions 
started by the critics must be met by new methods. 
The older books ignore the new difficulties, simply 
because the difficulties had not been started at the time 
of their writing. 

New books, written especially to meet the questions 
raised by the new criticism, are therefore a demand of 
the time. One such we have in Dr. Edersheim’s 
Prophecy and History in Relation to the Messiah, 
which consists of the Warburton Lectures for the years 
1880-1884. A single glance at the book shows how 
essentially it differs from the ordinary book of Messianic 
apologetics. We miss the tables of prophecies and their 
fulfillment; we miss that detailed and orderly tabula- 
tion of Scripture prophecy which exhibited the marvel- 
ous progression of Messianic prediction from the first 


oe 


* Prophecy and History in Relation to the Messiah: the Westemen 
Lectures for 1880-1884, with two appendices on the nt, 
analysis, and recent criticism of the Pentateuch. B ‘Alfred Ed Eder- 
ea " oy hy = Fy KH of Jesus 

pp. xxiv, New York: Anson D. 
on Price, C28. 


We find, instead, discussions of critical theories, ques- 
tions of Elohistic, of Jehovistic, and of Deuteronomic 
documents, investigations into the historical relations of 
Levite, priest, and prophet in ancient Israel. <A reader 
not familiar with the crucial questions of modern bibli- 
cal criticism, would be apt to ask impatiently what all 
this has to do with the Messianic hope. The answer is 
a very simple one. Among the negative Continental 
critics, as well as among the newer English-writing 
theorists, represented by Professor W. Robertson Smith, 
there has been a wide acceptance of a revolutionary 
theory of Israelitish history. This theory must be met 
at the very outset. If the Levitical legislation in the 
middle books of the Pentateuch represents the last 
stage of Israel’s history as a nation, instead of the first, 

if the prophets are older than the law, if the tabernacle 

never even had a legendary history, but was wholly a pro- 

duct of the priestly imagination long after the exodus, if 
Abraham wasa myth, and Moses little more, there is no use 
in seriously discussing Messianic prediction. Under these 
conditions, the whole priestly legislation must be dis- 

missed as a sham, and the prophets be reduced to the 

level of uninspired theistic teachers who were striving, 

on the one hand, to raise their countrymen above the 

degrading practices of their fellow-heathen; and, on 

the other hand, to resist the dead sacerdotal system 

invented by the priests, which afterwards, in the time 

of Ezra, found its culmination in the Levitical laws of 
the Pentateuch. 

Dr. Edersheim meets these critical questions on purely 

critical grounds. He shows the necessary knowledge of 

the chief writings of the German, Dutch, and Scottish 

critics; and he makes good use of the most recent 

important contribution on the semi-conservative side, 

Kénig’s Hauptprobleme, a work which, accepting, in some 

degree, the methods of the Wellhausen school, differs 

radically from that school in its conclusions concerning 

Israelitish history. Hoffman’s thorough investigation 

of the inter-relations of the so-called Priests’ Code and 

of Ezekiel is described briefly, and the parallelisms 

between the two documents are exhibited in a tabular 

note to Chapter VIII. The appendices contain sugges- 

tive analyses of pentateuchal criticism, abridged from 

Kleinert. This whole critical discussion is conducted 

With fairness and moderation; and Dr. Edersheim is 

successful in showing that the radical theory of Well- 

hausen does not explain the history of Israel. 

In those chapters of the book which deal more dis- 
tinctively with the Messianic hope, Dr. Edersheim treats 
rather of the general Messianic import of Scripture, than 
of the special phenomena displayed in isolated passages. 
Still, the more important of these latter are mentioned 
and commented upon, in their proper place. But the 
reader will not find lrere that minute exegesis of all the 
Messianic passages, which would rightly be looked for 
in a work ofa different nature. The book is written 
for a polemical rather than for an exegetical purpose. 
For this reason, when Dr. Edersheim attempts to exhibit 
the early Christian doctrine of the Messiah, he uses only 
those portions of the New Testament whose genuineness 
is no longer called in question by the skeptical critics. 
With this he compares the current Jewish view as it is 
found in the Talmud and other Jewish writings. He 
shows thus how the Christian doctrine of the Messiah 
was drawn directly from the Old Testament, .and that 
the Messianic hope to which Jesus constantly appealed 
was too deeply implanted in the national consciousness 
to have originated in his own time, or in the times im- 
mediately preceding it. Passing then to the Old Testa- 
ment, he shows that the dominant idea in it was that of 
the kingdom of God, defines the true position of the 
prophet in Israel, and shows how with ever-increasing 
clearness the Old Testament points forward to the reali- 
zation of the kingdom of God and to the coming of Christ. 
The apocryphal literature is also taken up and analyzed, 
and its relation to the Old Testament literature is dis- 
cussed. 

Dr. Edersheim’s style runs in German grooves. This 
tendency appeared in his popular Life of Jesus the Mes- 
siah ; it becomes much more evident in the present work 
where the discussion of critical theories occupies so much 
space. We would not, therefore, recommend this work 
to any except those already familiar with the chief theo- 
ries of the negative critics. Others will find that the 
work is arguing along a plane different in level from 
their own. In the main, Dr. Edersheim’s Messianic 
argument is unassailable. No skeptical criticism can 
overthrow the fact, that at the time of Jesus the Jewish 
nation believed in the coming of the Messiah. The 
modern critic may not be able to explain how that belief 





arose. But God does many things that modern critics 
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promise to the last solemn warning of the Old Testament. | cannot explain; and the fact remains, attested by the 


New Testament, the writings of the Jews, and the clas- 
sics, that the Messianic hope did exist at the time of 
Christ; and where were the roots of the goodly tree to 
be found, if not in the Old Testament? 





Sir Henry Taylor, the English author, is chiefly 
known in this country by his Philip van Artevelde; 
but he will hereafter have an additional American pub- 
lic by reason of his readable and instructive Aufodiogra- 
phy, 1800-1875. Few recent books in this popular class 
of literature are more entertaining than this. The 
author originally intended the record only for posthu- 
mous appearance; but quaintly says that “ publication 
in the eighty-fifth year of a man’s life comes rather near 
to posthumous publication.” His two volumes are full 
of good things; sometimes characterizations, such as: 
“Lord Byron’s impassioned, but often rather empty, 
moroseness and despair ;” “Carlyle’s mind is not logi- 
cal; and while other eminent writers of his generation 
have had perhaps too much reverence for logic, he has 
had too little;” but he is “the most faithful and true- 
hearted of mankind.” At other times Taylor is witty ; 
he entitles one chapter “ Diligent endeavors of friends 
to find me a wife;” he declares that “some very vision- 
ary person has spoken of ‘ poets ever young;’ eternal 
youth might better be predicated of farmers or fox- 
hunters ;” he says his father’s wonder concerning him 
“was that a man who had read so little should have so 
much to say;” and he chronicles an angry mot of Car- 
lyle’s, against an undesired adviser, that “a man might 
as well pour his sorrows into the long hairy ear of a 
jackass.” A winsome picture of Southey is presented ; 
we are shown Tennyson—“ grand, but very gloomy, 
whom it is a sadness to see;” but who, “ though still 
haggard and woe-begone, grumbled agreeably enough 
for an hour or two;” and Gladstone’s rare faculty of 
laying aside great cares for needed rest is freshly 
shown. But the book cannot be effectively represented 
by samples. The prefixed portrait shows a thoughtful 
face, not unlike George Bancroft’s. The publishers 
should have issued the work in one volume, instead 
of two, thus reducing the cost and increasing the con- 
venience of reference. It disgracefully lacks an index. 
(2 vols., 12mo, cloth, pp. ix, 307; vii, 287. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. ) 


A timely interest attaches to two recent publications 
which are named here in the order of their importance, 
—Russia under the Tzars, by ‘Stepniak,” and A/fghanis- 
tan and the Anglo- Russian Dispute, by Brigadier-General 
Theodore F. Rodenbough. “Stepniak,” or the son of 
the steppes, as the word signifies, is the assumed name 
of the Russian Nihilistic journalist who wrote the terri- 
ble indictment against the Russian government which 
has now become famous, under the title of Underground 
Russia. Russia under the Tzars is a similar attack 
upon the Russian autocracy, covering, however, wider 
ground, Stepniak ranges through the whole field of 
public life in Russia, charging the ruling class with 
venality, corruption, and oppression, and supporting his 
charges by illustrations from life. The picture which 
he paints is a terrible one; and some readers may be 
tempted to forget that even Nihilists can be partisans.— 
Afghanistan and the Anglo-Russian Dispute differs 
from Mr. Marvin’s The Russians at the Gates of Herat, 
in that it is a product of study rather than of first- 
hand information. It also gives a more detailed account 
of the ground likely to be the scene of any future hos- 
tilities, of the British and Indian military resourees, 
and of the Russian military organization. It is well 
supplied with maps, plans, and topographical illustra- 
tions, and forms an admirable supplement to Mr, Mar- 
vin’s hastier and livelier book. (Russia under the Tzars. 
12mo, pp. vi, 381. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
—Afghanistan. 12mo, illustrated, pp.139. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. Price, paper, 50 cents). 


Sir Edward Bulwer-Lytton received much over-praise 
during his life, but since his death his books have 
received equally unjust blame. With all their ar- 
tificiality and sentimentality, the best of them contain 
much that is true and high, both in ethics and in 
literary art. Miss C. L. Bonney has gathered from 
twenty-eight of his novels and poems a volume of ex- 
tracts representing The Wit and Wisdom of E. Bulwer- 
Lytton, Readers will be surprised to see what a credit- 
able showing is made, and how readily the author lends 
himself to effective treatment in a book of this sort. 
The range is wide and the utterance fine. The extracts 
from A Strange Story, or What will he Do with It, may 





be recommended to those examining the volume. Its 
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many passages bearing upon faith, duty, and the im- 
mortal life, represent the author at his best. The book 
is well arranged and indexed. (12mo, cloth, pp. 264. 
New York: John B. Alden.) 


Within a short time after the completion of Messrs. 
Scribners’ ten-volume series of Stories by American 
Authors, Messrs. Dodd, Mead, & Co. have begun the 
issue of a similar library, Zales from Many Sources. 
Both, of course, have for their prototype the well-known 
Tales from Blackwood. The new series is to be wholly 
from English sources; and thus a fair comparison can be 
made between English and American tale-writers—the 
latter of whom are the superior, if we are to believe 
The Atheneum and other critical journals, in London 
and Paris. The first issue of Tales from Many Sources 
contains six stories, of which the best is Lord Richard 
and I, by Julian Sturgis. Nearly all are interesting 
and somewhat out of the usual manner; but it happens 
that Mattie, the only one from Blackwood, is the 
poorest of all. The mechanical execution is excellent. 
(16mo, cloth, pp. 259. New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 
Price, 75 cents.) 


Boys who wish to have set before them the pattern 
of a truly brave, manly boy, who was gentle and strong 
in difficult circumstances, should read 7rue to Himself, 
by Evelyn Everett-Green, whose Fighting the Good 
Fight will be remembered as above the average boys’ 
book. The noble character of Geoffrey ought to prove 
stimulating to any lad who contrasts him with the 
meaner Arthur, who is the villain as Geoffrey is the hero 


of the tale. (12mo, pp. 314. New York: Thomas Nel- 
son and Sons.) 


The temperance tale is so often a failure from the lit- 
erary, whatever it may be from the moral, standpoint, 


that so interesting a story as Fred Turner’s Friends, by | 


the Rev. E. N. Hoare, ought to receive a hearty welcome 
from temperance workers. Its scenes and atmosphere 
are English, and the author is an English clergyman, 
probably accustomed to carrying the gospel into all sorts 


of homes. (16mo, pp.141. New York: Thomas Nelson 
and Sons.) 


A very bright wholesome book for children of either 
sex, whose years have not gone far into their teens, is 


Bnet the Dlad~ be FF se - F-e—--~—. Re 2... ww shew 


gradual growth of Christian grace in a very encouraging 
way. (16mo, cloth. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board 
of Publication.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Most readers are aware that the two Hebrew words 
which make up the name of Bethlehem mean House of 
Bread. The ancient name is still preserved in the mod- 
ern Bayt Lahm, the Arabic designation of the town, 
which, however, means House of Flesh. In the latest 
Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
the Rev. H. G. Tomkins makes the suggestion that the 
original name of the town was Bét Lakhmu, the house 
of Lakhmu, and that it was devoted to the worship of 
Lakhmu, a god of fertility, mentioned in the Chaldean 
cosmogony. Nor does Mr. Tomkins find any difficulty 
in the fact that Hebrew literature is quite unconscious 
of any such heathen origin for the name Bethlehem. 
“That the old heathen significance of Lakhmu,” he 
says, “should resolve itself into ‘bread,’ and the proper 
name Lakhmu become unintelligible to the Jews, would 
be only characteristic of the purification that so signally 


swept Western Palestine of the monuments of its pris- 
tine idolatry.” 


Close upon the ‘publication of M. Naville’s Pithom 
comes the announcement that the first part of the mono- 
graph on Zoan is already in the press. Copies of this 
publication will be presented to all donors of five dol- 
lars or more (before July 31, which is the close of the 
fiscal year), to the Egypt Exploration Fund, of which 
the Rev. W. C. Winslow, 429 Beacon Street, Boston, is 
American secretary. The Fund has already discovered 
the Bible city of Pithom, and thus added another evi- 
dence of the historical accuracy of the Bible; and yet 
the work of the Fund can hardly be said to be much 
more than begun. How much in confirmation of the 
Bible may be expected from the excavations which are 
now going on, and which are about to be commenced, 
only the futurecan tell. But in the meantime the Fund 
has proved its right to appeal “to an educated and capa- 
ble public...to sustain a work of the very highest 
value,” and one which has a direct bearing upon our 
knowledge of the Bible. The work is one which is not 


supported by large endowments, but which depends 
rather upon the multiplicity of small contributions. 


Jerusalem and its vicinity have the lion’s share of 
space in the first Heft of the Zeitschrift des Deutschen 
Palaestina Vereins for 1885. Dr. Ph, Wolff gives, in fif- 
teen pages, a conspectus of the recent history of Jerusa- 
lem, covering the period from 1843 to 1884. The Ger- 
man architect at Jerusalem, C. Schick, chronicles the 
discovery of six ancient rock cisterns in the Deutsche 
Platz, east of the so-called Zion Gate. The cis- 
terns are round (two), semi-oval (two), quadrangular 
(one), and triangular (one), in shape; and were con- 
nected with a vaulted rock-dwelling, whose remains 
are still traceable. Architect Schick also records the 
discovery of a columbarium, or niched sepulchral cham- 
ber, on the Hill of Evil Counsel. Neither ornaments, 
inscriptions, nor urns, were found in the chamber. 
Pastor Frei, of Ebnat, contributes an interesting account 
of the newly discovered remains of the St. Stephen’s 
Church at Jerusalem. Dr. Furrer, of Zirich, writes 
concerning the ancient cities in the Lebanon district, 
and Herr Schuhmacher on Rock-sepulchres in Jebata: 
An American eye will note that the list of members of 
the society lost by death, since the publication of the 


last number, is headed by the name of the late Professor 
Ezra Abbot. 


In the current number of the Baptist Quarterly Re- 
view, Professor Howard Osgood, of Rochester Theologi- 
cal Seminary, contributes a scholarly paper on Prehis- 
toric Commerce in Israel. Professor Osgood points out 
the antiquarian and historical proofs which combine to 
show the existence of great highways or land-routes 
from Eastern to Western Asia, and of the kind of travel 
that was done on them. The Holy Land is often spoken 
of as shut off from all other lands by mountain, desert, 
and sea. In a sense it is so, and yet not in such a sense 
as to exclude it from being the highway of the nations. 
All ancient history proves that Palestine was an open 
highway between the East and the West; and the mate- 
rial prosperity of the Davidic-Solomonic kingdom is 
easily explained, when we remember that these mon- 
archs held the key to this great route. For a similar 
reason we can understand why the possession of Pales- 
tine was so much desired by Egypt and Assyria Who 
ever held this route controlled the commerce of the 
St ADU wus yrese; Une highway of the nations became 
therefore also the battle-field of the nations. The East- 
ern Question was opened ere Chedorlaomer made his 
famous expedition to the Dead Sea valley; it was an 
unsettled questior in the times of Rehoboam and Heze- 
kiah; it is an unsettled question to-day when England 
occupies Egypt, and France, England, and Russia cast 
longing eyes toward Syria, which is still the highway 
between the East and the West. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1885. 
Ohio, state, at New Philadelphia 





Sdaede Sseecosed sosascens ceases June 2-4 
Wyoming Territory, territorial, at Laramie City......... June 2-4 
Dakota, territorial, at Aberdcem.................sssceeeecsseees June 2-4 
New York, state, at Binghamton................ccccccsesceess June 9-11 
Colorado, state, at Canon City......... a megeatein snadlaniseneniong June 9-11 


Iowa, state, at Newton.................. Ron erudikissddeesansan June 16-18 
Kansas, state, at Fort Scott 


yanbeSERna denned has pengbapancbenes June 17-19 
EmGiOMA, SUA, AE Lathiyette. ......005....0.0.cccccscee coccceoes June 23-25 
Nebraska, state, at Lincol......... ......cc0cccsesseseos sovsssese June 24 
Minnesota, state, at Faribault..............0.......00 June 30-July 2 


Indian Territory, territorial, at Muscogee.................. July 8, 9 
aint, Wine Oh MAMI sisi sui vctnosess.scccssives vos 


July 21-23 
Georgia, state, at Rome ...........0ccc0.0s...sesessescccoceseess July 22-24 
Kentucky, state, at Mt. Sterling..................ccccceee August 18-20 
New Brunswick, provincial, at Moncton............October 20-22 
New Hampshire, state, at Franklin................. November 10-12 





SUNDAY-SCHOOLS IN SPANISH- 
SPEAKING COUNTRIES. 


Thus far, the Protestant Sunday-school has not flour- 
ished very vigorously on Spanish soil. The opposition 
of the Roman Catholic authorities, who have the upper 
hand in religious matters, has been too vigorous. 

In Peru, for example, there are no organized Sunday- 
schools as yet. Mr. J. M. Thompson, of Caneo, thinks 
the Sunday-school will be the only possible way of 
introducing Protestantism into that country. Yet, as 
there is no religious toleration, it would at present be 
simply impossible to open a Sunday-school there. It 
would at once be closed by the authorities. The only 
thing that cap be done at present is to open English 





day-schools, where Spanish is also taught, to which the 


natives gladly send their children, and where they can 
likewise be taught Christianity, Sunday-schools will 
surely, in time, grow out of this work. 

Mr. Walls, of the Protestant Mission, Matamoras, 
Mexico, has helped to establish six different Sunday- 
schools. The one at Barios has been in operation for 
twelve years, and has about thirty pupils. There are six 
Sunday-schools near the place; two at Matamoras have 
nine teachers and eighty-one scholars. One of these 
schools is held in the roughest part of the city, and con- 
tains children who have no religious instruction else- 
where; the school is held upstairs, where the teacher is 
more free from stones, which would be constantly thrown 
through the windows, by enemies, if it were below. This 
school is the work of a lady formerly living in South 
Carolina. At San Fernando there is a Sunday-school of 
twenty-five boys; in Mendez, a lady has twenty boys; 
Garcios has a school of thirty, and there is another school 
at Escaudan. 

The Rev. Mr. Hoyle, of Laon, France, considers the 
children of the Spaniards as very bright and noble, and 
particularly susceptible to religious instruction. Nearly 
all the children in the day-schools there attend the Sun- 
day-schools. In Oporto, the Sunday-school is made an 
integral part of the day-school, and fifty or sixty attend 
it regularly. There is also a children’s public service 
about once a quarter. Mr. Van Orden, of Rio Grande 
do Sul, Brazil, writes that his Sunday-school does well ; 
some of the children have become members of the Lon- 
don Biblical Union. They are quite without helps or 
commentaries for their work. 

In a town of eight thousand inhabitants, in Uruguay, 
Mr. Bowring has two day-schools numbering seventy- 
four, and two Sunday-schools with eighty-three scholars. 
This is in a place where the inhabitants are either bigoted 
Roman Catholics, or else very ignorant. Many of the 
people seem never even to have heard the name of Jesus; 
the priests also know no more of the Bible than is con- 
tained in their service books. 

So, in spite of the many obstacles already referred to, 
the Foreign Sunday-school Association, to which, at its 
May meeting, the substance of the above facts were 
reported, feels encouraged to go on with its Sunday- 
school efforts among the Spaniards of Europe and 
America, Even in Roman Catholic countrice the Prot 
estant Sunday-school idea is germinating surely, though © 
indeed in some places slowly. 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—When Sunday-school workers gather for an evening 
discussion, they can find few themes better fitted for 
joint consideration than this which occupied an evening 
session of a recent Clay County (Neb.) Sunday-school 
Convention, namely: “ Elements of success in Sunday- 
school teaching—(1) in Bible-class teaching; (2) in 
intermediate class teaching; (3) in primary class teach- 
ing.” For the second evening session of the convention 
no formal topic was assigned, topics of the hour being 
discussed instead by many speakers in ten-minute 
speeches, 

— And a little child shall lead them,” was the motto 
under which the Sunday-school workers of Guernsey 
County, Ohio, met May 27, to consider how best to 
lead the little children of the Sunday-school, and how 
to lead other little children into the Sunday-school. 
The Rev. I. N. White had the inviting topic of “ Bible 
study the hope of the Church”’ for consideration; the 
Rey. W. H. Willison was announced to speak upon what 
the teacher’s character ought to be, and there were such 
other addresses and discussions as would occupy two days 


and more. Several of the exercises were conducted by 
lady teachers. 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 
'—The Fifth District Convention of the New Jersey 








State Sunday-school Association will meet at Salem, 
Wednesday evening, June 17, and continue in session 
through the next day. Prominent Sunday-school work- 
ers will be present, and take part. 


—Word comes from the chairman of the Nebraska 
State Sunday-school Executive Committee, that the 
Sunday-school Convention of that state for 1885 will 
meet at Lincoln, June 24, with the Hon. C. C. White, 
president of the Association, in the chair. 


—By the boundaries of no state—indeed, not even by 
the boundaries of the states—is the field for successful 
Sunday-school gatherings limited. There is a good 
prospect for the complete success of the Sunday-school 
Convention for the Indian Territory, which is announced 
to meet at Muscogee, July 9and 10. The Rev. J. 8, 








Murrow, member of the International Executive Com- 
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mittee from that territory, has large share in the arrange- 
ments for the gathering. 


SUNDA Y-SCHOOIS. 

—According tothe Connecticut Sunday-school Record, 
this was a question asked at a recent Sunday-school con- 
vention: “How can I induce my superintendent to hold 
a teachers’-meeting?” to which the answer was given, 
“Keep at him until he yields, resigns, or dies.” 
—No theological seminary has yet had the funds (or 
perhaps the courage) to establish a Sunday-school pro- 
fessorship ; but in all of the seminaries this important 
department of pastoral work is securing increasingly 
large recognition, Before the students of the Theo- 
logical Institute of Connecticut, for example, the Rev. 
J. H. Twichell of Hartford last month delivered a lec- 
ture in the Carew Course on “The Sunday-school and 
its relations to the church ;” and many of the students 
of that seminary have during the past year taught classes 
in the various Sunday-schools of Hartford. 





MR. MOODY'S EDUCATIONAL 
ENTERPRISES. 


There are few busier men in the world than Dwight L. 
‘Moody, the evangelist; but Mr. Moody is one of the few 
busy men who are always at leisure when the Lord has 
something more for them to do. Thus it has come to 
pass that of late years, while Mr. Moody has continued 
the holding of those evangelistic services which have 
made his face and voice blessedly familiar to many 
thousands in England and America, he has also found 
opportunity for additional Christian «ffort,—effort of a 
different kind, though of like importance. Mr. Moody 
the evangelist is becoming also Mr. Moody the educa- 
tionalist, and his undertakings in this latter line have 
already attained such proportions and such promise as 
to be well worthy of detailed attention here. The events 
which turned his attention in this direction occurred in 
something after this wise: 

Seven years ago, in the course of a summer drive over 
the hills of his native town, Northfield, Massachusetts, 
Mr. Moody chanced to observe two girls sitting in the 
doorway of a farmhouse of the humbler sort, making 
baskets. Children of an educated but invalided father, 


the evangelist knew them to be lacking all but the bare 
necessaries of life, and the question came at once into 


his mind, What possible breadth of future can there be 
before these young women, and others like them, who 
inherit strong educational impulses without the money 
requisite to the securing of an education? At once he 
resolved to help solve the problem for those young 
women and others similarly situated. So at the rear of 
his old homestead on Northfield Street, he had a small 
addition built, with rooms for eight girls, and opened a lit- 
tle school in his own family, asitwere. When, in a short 
time, twenty girls were crowded into the rooms that were 
only designed for eight, and many more were eager to 
be admitted, Mr. Moody again caused a small brick 
building to be put up on the other side of the street— 
and it was crowded almost as soon as it was completed. 


ship high-school, had been established, but that a large 
educational enterprise had been inaugurated, whose 
maryellously rapid growth was yet evidently to be a 
permanent development. Mr. Moody’s Northfield school 
for young ladies has had, and has, too much strength in 
its history, in its location, in the financial help of wealthy 
friends, and in the prayers and efforts of its devoted 
founder, to be other than an abiding force. 


winds down among the hills of Western Massachusetts 
from between the hills of Vermont and New Hampshire, 
but a few rods from the point where the three state 
boundaries come together, the later and larger buildings 
of the girls’ school have been erected. If the long bend 
in the river be thought of as a bent bow, the point the 
arrow-head touches, when the bow is drawn, may be 
thought of as the school’s location. Thus, from the 
school’s grounds, there is a long vista of river and moun- 
tain scenery northwesterly toward the Green Mountains 
of Vermont, and southwesterly toward the equally 
green mountains of Massachusetts, Nearest the New 
Hampshire line, and farthest from Mr. Moody’s own 
residence, is the Marquand Hall, built from the estate 
of the late Frederick Marquand of Connecticut, and 
intended as the home of some fifty girls. It is finished 
with great elegance, yet with a close attention to the 
practical needs of health and of housework, That these 
latter points should have been carefully noted, was all 
the more desirable because the housework depends upon 


employed in the building. The same hands that play 
the pianos in the music-rooms wash the dishes in the 
kitchen, The students understand both the ideal sweep 
of an algebraic curve and the practical sweep of a 
broom, They grow familiar, at the same time, with the 
botanical structure of hepatica and anemone, and with 
the pot-anical structure, so to speak, of parsnips and 
potatoes. It is a part of Mr. Moody’s plan that the 
young women of his school shall be fitted for usefulness 
by actually being useful ; and thus, in all the cottages, 
each girl is expected ordinarily to devote an hour a day 
to housework, becoming thus, in time, familiar with all 
details of housewifely duties. 

Just above Marquand Hall stands a fine stone build- 
ing, now completed, and awaiting dedication at the 
approaching Commencement. Beyond is East Hall, a 
large dormitory building; below is Bonner Hall, the 
home of some twenty young ladies; and other smaller 
buildings for the school’s use are scattered over the 
grounds, while still.another large school structure has 
just been commenced. ‘Piris year closes with one hun- 
dred and eighty in the girls’ school, under the charge of 
eight lady teachers, of whom Miss Evelyn Hall is the 
principal and Mrs. L. E. Sanderson the music teacher. 
The latter lady’s connection with the school antedates 
that of any other of the present instructors, and goes 
back nearly to the school’s very beginning, six years 
ago. The school has all the time since its founding 
steadily prospered and grown, but it has undeviatingly 
held to the original idea of its founder—that it is to fur- 
nish a coimplete Christian education primarily to young 
women who would, except for this school, be debarred | the farm work done by the boys at the boys’ school. 
from all opportunities for study. Each boy is made familiar with every kind of out-door 

But there are everywhere young men and boys, as well | work done on the place. 
as young women, of limited means and large ambitions. The Bible is the text-book of both Mr. Moody’s 
From the start thus it was in Mr. Moody’s mind to| schools. That fact was many times emphasized in the 
secure to such young men equal facilities with those the | dedication exercises of the afternoon. It formed the 
young women enjoyed, for the inexpensive obtaining of | basis of President Seelye’s remarks, and there was 
Christian educations, Four years ago, therefore, he | a fine impressiveness in the earnest words of the strong 
made arrangements for the opening of a boys’ school.| man who is helping so effectively to hold Amherst 
It is characteristic of the man’s strong faith in God and | College true to the purpose of those who founded it to 
fearlessness of failure that he started these two educa-| be a Christian college, when he turned to the strong 
tional enterprises within two years of one another, with- | man who has founded the Northfield schools in Chris- 
out a single apparent fear that the double burden of | tian faith and with Christian aims, and emphasized the 
their support might grow oppressive. It never has; for| point that all truest scholarship is Christian. As all 
the history of the boys’ school is the prosperous history | physical light and heat and development are manifesta- 


Or the girls’ school over again. It may be said, in pass- | tions, direct or indirect, of solar energy, so, Dr. Seelye 
ing, that both schools owe very much of their success to | said, all steady intellectual development when it comes at. 
the generosity, large fortune, and executive ability of | all, comes from the Father of lights, Witn woom 18 no 
their treasurer, Mr. H. N. F. Marshall of Boston, who | variableness, and from the Book of his inspiring. In 
ably assists in carrying out Mr. Moody’s plans. the same line, Mr. Wanamaker, of Philadelphia, told 
There was no suitable location for the boys’ school to | how the managers of Girard College have inated the 
besecured in Northfield, so its promoters crossed over the | Bible among the “ best text-books for the college,”—a 
river, and some four miles to the southwest, on the side | Phrase in Stephen Girard’s will, of doubtless atheistic 


would be difficult and undesirable; for, as intimated, it 
was Mr. Moody’s wish that al] formality should be done 
away with on that occasion. With that peculiar power 
of leadership which is his, he brought out from others 
the details of the school’s management, the statement of 
what it is doing, and of what it needs ; and he interested 
every one present in his educational work. Yet, with a 
fine delicacy, he allowed no one present at that time to 
pledge any sum, large or small, to the furthering of his 
plans. “I brought you here to show you what we are 
doing, and not to beg money of you,” he said, when ten 
gentlemen on the stage proposed to subscribe five thou- 
sand dollars each to the furtherance of the enterprise. 
“If you wish later to aid in the work of the school, I 
shall be most giad to have you do so; but not while you 
are my guests,” he added, in substance, then, and also later 
in the afternoon. At Mr. Moody’s request, Professor 
Sawyer, the principal of this boys’ school, described its 
workings, and corrected two misconceptions regarding it. 
It is not, he said, either a reform school or an orphan 
asylum. There are institutions for reforming evil youth 
and establishments specially provided to care for desti- 
tute children; this is neither the one nor the other. It 
is an educational institution pre-eminently Christian ; 
good character is a requisite of its inmates, and it is spe- 
cially designed for those young men who have some 
slight resources, but not enough to permit the securing 
of an education elsewhere. Each student pays one hun- 
dred dollars a year, neither more nor less, and he has a 
home at the school the year round. Correspondent with 
the housework done by the girls at the girls’ school, is 


of Mount Hermon in Gill, they purchased a couple of | import, and gladly turned to a godly interpretation by 


farms and farmhouses, and opened the school in the | those who felt that godless studying is profitless study- 
farmhouses. Next a small wooden recitation hall was|ing- Mr. Wanamaker, and others who succeeded a“, 
built; then several brick cottages for dormitories were | dwelt upon the wisdom of committing to Mr. Moody’s 


erected, finally, and very recently, a tasteful brick reci- | devoted stewardship the funds needful to make these 
tation hall went up. It is with the dedication exercises schools entirely efficient in their work for young man- 


of this latter building that the present article has much | ood, and for young womanhood, and for Christ. 
Then it was seen that no small select school, no town- | to do. 


Because those services were made the occasion| ‘ Mr. Sankey sang this building into existence,” said 


for a special gathering of the evangelist’s friends, and for | Mr. Moody in a few closing words of the dedication 


a discussion of the evangelist’s educational work, they | services. The phrase is almost literally exact, for the 
are given exceptional prominence here. 


entire structure, costing some thirty thousand dollars, 
“We haven’t any programmes,” remarked Mr. Moody, | was paid for from the profits of the Gospel Hymns in 


at the opening exercises of the dedication, May 20. | their various editions. The foundations for three other 
“We haven’t even any speakers, If we had had any | still larger buildings are now being put in, and though 


appointed speakers, they would have come here with | Mr. Moody has now only money enough for the founda- 


their speeches cut and dried, and we don’t want dry 
Where the Connecticut, with a wide sweep eastward, | speeches.” 


tions, he is going on with them in perfect confidence that 
Yet he assured the audience that they | he will have something to put on them when they are 


would not be disappointed in the quality of what would | done. And he will—who ever knew Mr. Moody to be 
be said before them. A glance at the faces of the gen- | disappointed ? 

tlemen who sat on the platform with Mr. Moody showed} This is the work, educational and Christianizing, that 
that his promise was not unfounded, for it is seldom that 
more able and prominent Christian workers assemble at 


one gathering. -Of representative Sunday-school leaders, | personal faith in God. Other men and women work for 
there were the Hon. Franklin Fairbanks of Vermont, a | the schools—Moody is the schools. Settled local preach- 
member of the first International Lesson Committee; | ing effort he declines to undertake, believing that the 
Mr. L. H. Biglow of New York, treasurer of the Inter- | field of his preaching isthe world. To a recent pressing 
national Executive Committee; and Mr. John Wana- 
maker of Philadelphia, Of evangelistic workers, there | a great church, to be organized in one of the largest 
were the Rev. Dr. G. F. Pentecost of Brooklyn, Mr. | cities of the country, he made answer that it did not 
S. M. Sayford of Massachusetts, and others; while 
President Seelye and Dr. Edward Hitchcock of Amherst | gelistic tramp” till he died. So he will doubtless con- 
College represeuted the cause of education. Of course 
Mr. Sankey was there, and nearly all the trustees of | in all needy fields of the world; but at the same time, 
both schools, and several gentlemen who do not talk very 
much in public, but whose names at the bottom of gen-|of his own planting at his own home will also be 
erous checques are familiar to the treasurers of many 
charitable institutions throughout the country. 


is going on under the evangelist’s personal direction, 
through his personal influence with wealthy men, by his 


request, that he should permanently assume the head of 


appear best; that his duty seemed to be, to be an “ evan- 
tinue to go out as he has gone, to sow the gospel seed 
locally connected with his name, these two schools 


bearing fruit of his endeavor, and that, too, when he is, 





away in New York, or London, or Australia, or (may it, 
Formally to report the addresses of the afternoon | be many years first!) in heaven, ‘ 
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"BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular elition this week for subscribers is 53,500 
coyies. Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The advertising rate 
is-60 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent, on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a year. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Investors should read the 10 years’ business 
repert of The J. B. Watkins Land Mortgage Co. 
Lawrence, Kan,, in this paper, the fourth week ot 
every month, $5,580,350 loaned at 7 to 12 per cent. 
Not a Joilar lost. New York office, 43 Broadway 





Furts Pleces of Music Free.—Every new sub- 
scriber to the Fashion Quarterly gets one volume of 
Magica! Bric-a-Brac, instrumental or vocal selections, 
clear type, full sheet music size. Spring number con- 
tains 13e ilustrated pages ; colored plate of Paris Fash- 
jons; ca’-paper pattern Supplement; complete origi 
nal Novelette, by Robt. Grant ; new Waltz, by Sousa, 
leader of the Marine Band, etc. It is the cheapest 
lactis’ muagazine in the world Cut this out, enclose 
50ceuts, and send to Strawbridge & Clothier, 8th and 
Market Streets, Philadelphia. 








EDUCATIONAL. 
Bs RSVILLE Pa.) LADIES’ SEMI 
NARY. Rev. T. is WING, Principal. 


N EDIA ADADEMY. Swithin C. Shortlidge, 
A.M. (Harvard College Graduate.) Media, Penna. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Full corps of teachers. Full course of study. Apply 
to Professor John 8. Sewall, Bangor, Maine. 











ARATOGA | Send for Programme to Dr. Edward 
UMMER Brooks, A. M., President National 
CHOOL, Schvol of Elocution & Oratory, Phila 





WEST JERSEY ACADEMY, 


BRLIDGETON,N. J. Principal C. Allen, B.A. 


RUCBY ACADEMY, 


1415 Lecust St.. Philadelphia. Students pre- 
ps ae tor business or for | high standing in College. a 





j Home 
West Chestnut Street Institute, ¢.,02?%or 
Young Ladies and Little Girls. Twelfth year begins 
Sept. 17, at 4045 Chestout St,, West Philadelphia. For 
circulars address the Prin., Mas. J. A. BOGARDUS. 


; A Boarding Schoo! for Girls, Beth- 
Bishopthorpe lehem, Penna. Prepares for Welles- 
ley, Vassar, and Smith colleges. Students received at 
Wellesley on our certificate. Reopens Sept.17. For 
catalogues please apply to Miss F. L. WALSH, Prin. 

NEW COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
“A BRYN MAWR COLLEGE, KRYN MAWR, PA, 
near Philadelphia, will open in the Autamn of 1SS5. 
For programme of graduateand undergraduate courses 
offered in 1885-86, address 
IAMES E. RHOADS, Pres’t, 1316 Filbert St., Philada. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


Under care of Friends (Orthodox). In the countr, 
nine miles from Philadelphia: students boardec 
Classical, Scientific, and Engineering Courses. For 
catalogue and information, address, [SAAC SHARP- 
LESS, DEAN, HaveERFORD COLLKGE, P. O., Pa. 
The Thirty-sixth year 


OGONTZ. sreiasissie: 


Ja Ferenc “VALATIALCOUNTRYSEAT, 
cuinmences September 23. Principals, 
Mary L. Bonney, HARRIETT A. DILLaY®s, 
FRANCES E. BENNETT, Sytvia J. EASTMAN. 
Address, Ogontz P. O., Montgomery Co., Pa. 


SCHOOL AGENCY ?!ext, a2¢, pest 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO.,7 East Mth St.. N.Y. 





LADIES’ SCHOOL. 


STAMMERING CURED. 


Samuel Devine, Jr., 12°4 Sonth 19th Street, also Wil- 
liam Oelberman, 115 North l6th Street, were almost 
speechless. Fifteen months have ela 1 since their 
cure was effected. Mr. George W. Childs, of Philadel- 
phia, saw these cases before and after treatment. I 
was afflicted with ‘stammering for over thirty years, 
and after long stndy of the nature of impediments of 
speech, I discovered a method by which I cured my- 
self. Iam prepared to treat all thus afflicted, and can 
confidently promise acure. [ have received the fullest 
endorsement of Professor H. C. Wood, of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 

FE. 8. JOHNSTON, 
Institute, N.E. Cor. 1ith & Spring Garden Sts., Philad’a. 


MANUAL OF BIBLE HISTORY, 


In connection with the General History of the World. 
By Rev. W. G. Blaikie, D.D. New ition, revised 
and enlarged. !2mo. cloth, $1.50. 

“ Within its five hundred the whole course of 
Bible history is analyzed, delineated, and explained 
with remarkable intelligence, judgment, and literary 
skill."— The Cmgregationatist. 

For sale af all bookstores, or sent by mail, wpon receipt 
of published price, by THOMAS N k LSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker Street, New York. 


5s 3 [Library Numbers. 
(Perforater Gummed.100.10c. 4) F 


®.F. Van Everen. 116 Nassau St. N.Y. 


r UNDAY #HICACcO’s 
g C CHOOL (icarcer 
A... Ww ENE WS UuPPLIES VONCERN 


Good Sunday-school Books. S2ec!4! prices. 


endfor c 
logues. PERKINPINE & HIG@INs, 914 Arch St., Phil'a. 


EWISH ARTISAN LIFE IN CHRIST'S 
Time. By Prof. Delitsch. Paper, 15cta.; cloth, 75 cts. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS. 10 Dey Street, New York. 


"ce BOOKS, . 

DL. MOODY'S Pit’ Keven, Publier: Cnicaso. 

E. P. DUTTON & CO, Osa iM Rew York. 
“ BIBLES, GERMAN OR ENGLISH, @. 

F. L. MOORE, 158. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send for Sample Copy ‘ey ey Teacher Lesson Notes 
by M. C.Hazard. Cong 8. S. & Pub. soc’y, Boston. 


SER® TO JOHN W. PRITCHARD, 252 
Broadway, N. Y., and get a handsome journal free. 


G=up FOR THEOLOGICAL CATALOGUE. 
H. B. GARNER, 710 Arch St. Philadelphia, Pa. 














END 15 cents to H. H. Carter, Stationer, 3 Beacon 
St., Boston, for samples of paper aud envelopes. 





MAPS for S. S. fs H. EILERS & CO., Pub 


shers, St. Louis, Mo. 


BIOGRAPHICAL Ma azine, 26 Portraits each 
moush, Three months’ trial, Wc, #2 White St, D. ¥. 








POETICAL CONCORDANCE. 


A Concise Poetical Concordance to the principal poets of the world, embracing 
titles, first lines, characters, subjects, and quotations. Compiled by Charles A. Durfee, com- 
piler of the Index to Harper’s Magazine, 1850 to 1880, and other works. 639 pages, large 
12mo, bourgeois and nonpareil type. Library edition, plain cloth, price $1.00; extra 


cloth, gilt edges, ornamented, price $1.25. 


Ready at last, after enormous Labor and great expense! 
ene will give greater delight to a large circle of readers than this. 


Postage, 12 cents extra, 


Few volumes published in recent 
It is an open sesame to the 


auty and riches of the poetical literature of the world in a more perfect degree than any other 


volume in the language. 


Its plan is so unique, and yet so simple, that readers, authors, and 


publishers will wonder that it was never hit upon before. 


Whatever knowledge you may seek concerning the literature embodied in the poetical works 
of the following world-famous authors, here you will find the ready key: 


Edwin Arnold, 

William E. Aytoun, 

Mrs. E. B. Browning, v 
William Cullen Bryant, 
Thomas Campbell, 


Geoffrey Chaucer, . TT. B. Macaulay, 
8. T. Coleridge, , Owen Meredith, 
“William Cowper, ¥ John Milton, 


George Crabbe, 
John Dryden, 

J. W. Von Goethe, 
Oliver Goldsmith, 
Mrs. Hemans, 


Ossian, 


You need to SEE the volume to appreciate 


For sale by 


The Penn Publishing Company, 








Concert Exercises. 


The following Scriptural Concert Exercises 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may de- 
sire to use them: 

VICTORY OVER DEATH. 

THE PROMISE OF THE RESURRECTION, 
THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION, 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE, 
“AN EASTER SERVICE.” 

THE RESURRECTION, 

THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD. 
CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL. 
CHRISTMAS CONTRASTS. 

THE GIFT BY GRACE, 

THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 

THE WONDERFUL. 

THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING, 
A THANKSGIVING SERVICE, 

THE SACRIFICE OF PRAISE, 
SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 
HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE, 
BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING, 
WHY AM I NUL A CHKISTIAN? 

THE NAMES OF OUR LORD, 

A PATRIOTIC SERVICE, 

CHRISTIAN SERVICE, 

THE WAY OF LIFE, 

BIBLE SACRIFICES, 

THE BEATITUDES., 

CONSECRATION, 

THE CREATION, 

TEMPERANCE, 

GOD’S GIFTS. 
PRAISE GOD. 

PRAYER. 

FAITH. 

TRUST. - 

Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. No 
extra charge for postage. Less than 100 copies 
at same rate. Samples, 5 cents each. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Works of Flavius Josephus. 


Cemprising the Antiquities of the Jews, a 
history of the Jewish wars, and a life of Josephus, 
written by himself; also dissertations concerning 
Jesus Christ, John the Baptist, James the Just, 
God's Command to Abraham, etc. Translated by 
William Whiston, together with numerous ex 
planatory notes, a complete index, etc. In one 
large octavo volume, 880 double-column pages. 
Price, in cloth, 31.40. Postage 25c. extra. 


The Works of Flavius Josephus, translated by Whis- 
ton, is a title familiar to every one. As a book of 
highest historical value, of surpassing interest, a coim- 
genee and interpreter of the books of the Bible, it 

olds a place in literature such as no work of modern 
origin can assume to reach. This is much the best 
edition in the market, and cheaper than the very 
cheapest. 

“The books came safely, and I am not only sur- 
prised, but also delighted with them. Ifyou had not 
explained how it was you could issue them so cheaply, 
and still make a profit, I should think you had started 
out as a benefactor to mankind, and were almost giv- 
ing them away ,and losing money all the time.” —Mrs. 
G. H. AIKEN, Jacksonvi e, Oregon. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO. 
802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION 
CHEAPFST amnanee RELIABLE 
PUBLISHING HOUSE ror 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 
PAPERS, PERIODICALS, 
and all Sunday-school Supplies, 


£@ Specimens 01 papers and catalogues sent free on 
application. 


1122 Chesinul Street, Philadelphia. 





10 Gible House, Mew York. | 


George Herbert, 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Jean Ingelow, 

Henry W. Longfellow, 
James Russel! Lowell, 


Homer’s Lliad, 
Homer’s Odyssey, 


Adelaide Procter, 








D. G. Rossetti, 
Schiller, 

William Shakespeare, 
P. B. Shelley, 
Edmund Spenser, 
Henry Taylor, 

Alfred Tennyson, 
James Thomson, 
Virgil, 

Charles Wesley, 
John G. Whittier, 

N. P. Willis, 
William Wordsworth. 


it fully. 


802 Chestnut St., Phila. 


ES<VICT 
Herat 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC. 

In this latest work the publisher has succeeded in 
bringing together as joint authors and editors two well 
known writers of Sunday-school music, whose popularity 
has been as wide as the Sunday-school world. Enjoying 
a large success in their separate works as published in 
the past, we are assured of a more hearty recognition in 
this, their combined effort. Both words and music are 


CHEERFUL, 
HELPFUL, 
THOUCHTFUL, 


DEVOTIONAL. 

Published and bound in very best style. 192 pages. 
Board covers, $20 per 100 copies; $3.60 per doz. Single 
copy. post free, 35c Sample to any S. S. Supt, o5@, 


F.H. REVELL, Publisher, 
148 and 150 Madison St., CHICACO, 


New Music Now Ready. 


Diamond Collection, ., . p. pawns, 


18 new and beautiful Anthems, A complete Choir 
collection, 64 pages, large octavo, Sent on receipt 
oO! 3% centa. 








FOR CHILDREN’S DAY. 
Summer Muses, py queer, P. Man. 

New Songs with appropriate Scripture selections: 
Equal to “ FLORAL PRAISE” and *JUNE 
FLORAL,” which have been so popular. 

Price, 5 cts. each by mail; $4 per 100. 


May Annual, No. 12. 


Superior Songs for Anniversary Exercises, by favor- 
ite authors, 


Price, 5 cts. each by mail; $4 per 100. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth Street, N. Y. 


S81 Randolph Street, Chicago, 











BEST AND CHEAPEST 
CHURCH SERVICE BOOK. 


HYMNS AND SONGS 


FOR 


SOCIAL & SABBATH WORSHIP. 


BY 
D. HITCHCOCK, 
CHARY EDDY, 

PHILIP SCHAFRE, 
Containing 660 hymna, covering every 
variety of Christian experience 
wedded to tie choicest music, 

Price to Churches in guantitioe, - $§Ocents. 
Sample Copy, postpaid, - - - - 6@ * 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


111 & 113 WILLIAM STREET, N.Y, 


ROSWELL 
ZA 





CHURI S10 PUBLISHERS, 
CHURCH & Co., cltclanatt o- Send for eninge 





THE SCRIPTURES TRUE. 


Historical Evidences of the Truth of the 
Scriptures, with special reference to the doubts 
and discoveries of modern times. By George 
Rawlinson, author of “Seven Great Monarchies 
of the Ancient Eastern World, etc. New edition, 
with the notes translated by A. N. Arnold. Price 
reduced from $1.75 to 50 cents. Postage l0c.extra 

“We remember the intense interest with which we 
read these lectures at the beginning of our ministerial 
course. The historical principles which Rawlinson 
lays down and applies, and the wealth of facts which 
he subsidizes, reinain in Sogport of the divine Word 
against current assailants. Weare, therefore, glad to 
see this new edition of the lectures.” — Presbyterian 

Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“A book of great value, and especially adapted to 

meet the objections of skeptics at the present day. 
Mr. Rawlinson, from his accurate knowledge of the 
literary monuments of antiquity, as well as the re- 
markable discoveries which have recently been made 
in the valleys of the Euphrates and the Nile, was 
fs pear 4 qualified for his work, and he has brought 
1is vast stores of knowledge to confirm the historical 
accuracy of the Scriptures in a most convincing man- 
ner.” — Methodist Recorder, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO, 
802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





$ PLUSH ALBUMS SELLING 2 EACH. 
¥. L. MOORE, 158, tb Street, Philadelphia, Pa. . 








A DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


BIBLE, 


COMPRISING ITS ANTIQUITIES, BIOGRAPHY, 
GEOGRAPHY, AND NATURAL HISTORY, 


With Numerous Illustrations Engraved Expressly 
for this Work, . 


EDITED BY 


WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D., 


Classical Examiner of the University of London 


There arethree books which ought be found In ev 
household—the Bible, an English Dictionary 

a BIBLE DICTIONARY. The necessity of the 
first two is universally admitted; and a moment's con- 
sideration will show the almost equal importance or 
the third. Bible Dictionaries of a certain grade or 
excellence have not been wholly unknown to the Bible 
readers of our country, though by no means so wide! 
circulated as desirable; but it is also true that all s 
books prepared reviously to the recent very great 
advances in Biblical Science and research are, and 
must be, exceedingly incomplete. The desire, there- 
fore, for a comprehensive and accurate work of this 
kind, embodying the results of the most recent research 
and of the ripest Biblical scholarship, has of late been 


| deeply felt, and ———— expressed, by the intelii- 
|} gent Bible readers o 


our country, and especially have 
many Pastors and Sunday-schoo!l teachers urged upon 
publishers the need of such a work. Such, most em- 
phatically, both in compass and merit, is the work 
which the publishers now offer to the American publie 
in a careful and trustworthy abridgment of 


Dr William Smith's Dictionary 


OF THE 


Antiquities, Biography, Geography and 
Natural History of the Bible. 


A book universally admitted, by those most competent 
to judge, to be THE BEST of its kind IN THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE, [ts Editor-and associate 
contributors (thirty-tive in number) are well known 
as —— the most eminent Biblical scholars of our 
time, in both Rurope and America, and they have per- 
formed their work with a thoroughouess which leaves 
little room for competition or criticism. 

This Dictionary, prepared under the direction and 
superintendence of bre SMITH bimself, for wide 
and general use, contains a full and accurate account 
ofevery place «ad name mentioned in the Bible 
which can possible need explanation, of every ante 
mal, plant, or mineral alluded to by the Sacred 
Writers, and of every custom and article of use 
amoug Jewish and cqateuporary nations, to 
which reference is made in the Bible or Apocryp: 
The most recent researches of Robinson, Laya 
Rawlinson, and many other explorers in Bible lands, 
here render their aid in determining questions hitherto 
unsettled, or in correcting the mistakes of previous 
investigators. It contains also a sufficiently complete 
history and analysis of each of the Be the Ribte, 


Dos o 
“ hee irelar mali--teoyarrd TAR of them 
fd Posi HS BPTHE Fipest and rarest scholarship, and 
embodying the substance of whule treatises upon their 
Tespective subjects. The simple explanations of this 
work, unlike the expositions of a Comumentary, admit 
of no denominational or sectarian coloring, and it is, 
therefore, e Tt valuable to Bible readers of every 
diversity of belief. 

The publisbers have spared n0 expense vor pains to 
make the mechanical execution and typography of 
the book equal to its rare merit in other respects. [t 
contains over 1,000 pages and 150 illustrations, 
all substantially bound in black cloth. Te make 
this a popular edition the price 
has been reduced from #5, and is 
now sent, postpaid, to any part 
ofthe United States or Canada for 8 

&@ Agents should write for special terms.-@e 

THE PENN PUBLISHING CO.,, 
802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


ORDER QUICKLY. 


As one-third of the year is gone, and wishing to re- 
duce our stock, we will sell at one-half the regular 
price, till all are sold. 


Year Book of Sermons and Golden 
Texts for 1885. 


A handsome book, containing two pages for recordi 
minister's text, Sunday-schvol service, etc., for 
——. in the year; also, the Commandments and 
other Bible gens. One vol., 32mo, 128 pages, printed 
in red and black, bound incloth. Single copy, l0cents; 
1 dozen copies, $1.00; 50 copies, $3.50; 100 or more, $6.50 
per 100, pust paid. 


WARD and DRUMMOND, 


116 Nassaa St., New York. 


LORAL TRACT 


For genera! distribution, each one having 
a bright picture in color on the first page, 
with b.ank space on last for notices, ete. 
120 pages in each pack, assorted. 
SOLD ONLY IN PACKETS, 


Two packs 4 page, two packs 8 page tracts, 
Price, 20 cents each , postage, 2 cents. 


American Tract Society, 

















150 Nassau St., New York; 52 Bromfield St., 
Boston; 1512 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; 
75 State St., Rochester; 153 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 


BEST BOOKS. 


Send for our new annua! catalogue of Sunday-sch 
books and su oplies. Large assortment. Low —— 
CARDS FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS, A large va- 


ae of new, imported, and beautiful de 
sigus with Scripture text. No charge for pos 
Send for a list. Address wi — 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM, 
122 Nassau Street, - New York 
sof Mra. CRAFTS 


LOWEST PRICES. 
FREE SAMPLESs::3 Shs: 


Reward Cards to any one sending add 
w& BB. Angell, 354 Fourth Ave. Kew Yorks 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. Published weekly 

at the following rates, which include postage. 

From 1 to 4 copies, one year. 
me 5 to 9 copies... 

“ won copies. 

“ 20 copies or over 

Three or six months at the same proportionate rate. 
To the person forming aclub of either grade, at these 
regular rates, one additional copy free. 

The payere for a club will be sent either to the indl- 
vidual addresses of the members, or in a package to 
one address, according to the preference of subscrib- 
ers. The papers for a club should all go to one post- 
office, although in cases where a portion of the 
teachers of a school get their mail matter from one 
,08t-office, and others in the same school get theirs 

‘om another, the papers will be sent accordingly. 
Different schools are not to unite in the forming of a 

club, but each achool should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to explre at the same time 
with the club as My yd ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 
paper. 

The papers for a club, whether going in a k. 
one address, or sent separatel to the mem 
club, will be discontinued at uh 
scription. 


The yellow label on each paper sent to single (not club) 
subscribers shows up to what date the paper has been 
paidfor, If the publisher does not by that date receive 
arequest from the subseriber that the paper be discon- 
tinued, he will continue to send it. Tne paper will, 
however, be stopped at any time thereafter, the sub- 
scriber so desires, and remits the amount due for "the 
time that he has received it, The papers Jor a club will 
be stopped at poe k ad on r~ expiration of the club subscrip- 
tion, unless a renewal or the same is received. 

Subscriptions will nad received for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates. 


Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been — All addresses should include 
botn county and sta! 


Ifaclub i pebitetted is renewed by some other 
s0n than the one who sent the previous subscript oa, 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
Re 


FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS.—By a new plan, 
the smaller schools, which, on account of having but 
few teachers, cannot form large clubs, have the bene 
fit of the very lowest rate. It provides that when 
the entire force of teachers in any school is less than 
twenty, the club rate to such school shall be $1.00 per 
copy, on condition that the order for the papers be 
accompanied bya statement that the number of copies 
ordered in the club js not less than the full number of 
teachers in the school. This does not mean that every 
teacher must actually be a subscriber, but that the 
number of co ro ordered must not be less than the 
fullnumber of teachers. Persons who are not teach- 
ers, may be asked to join the club, in order to secure 
the required number. Any number of coples in excess 
of the required number, may be subscribed for at the 
same rate. Teachers belonging to the same household 
may be counted as ONK in making such a :tatement % 
the number of teachers in a school. For example: If 
there are seven teachers in a school, two of whom 
belong to one household, and three to another, the 
club subscription need not be for more than four 
copies, in order to secure the low rate, 

An extracopy cannot be given to one who forms a 
club on this plan “ for the smaller schools,” 

Enough Ror: of any one issue of the paper, to enable 


BIT Ore Comets 
free upon apolienttenoe! to examine it, will 1 be sent 


Ifa more tuorough examination of the paper is de- 
sired than can be had through receiving specimen 
—— of asingle issue, the publisher will send (in a 
package to one address) any number of copies each 
bmg for four weeks only, at the rate of eight cents 

copy. Ten copies, for instance, would thus cost 
vighty cents for four weeks. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Messrs, Ilodder and Stonghton,27 Paternoster Row 
Lomion, K. C., will send The American Sunday Schoo! 
Times, post free, for a year, to any address in Great 
Britain, for ten shillings prepaid. The paper will be 
sold by ‘all the principal newsdealers, price twopence, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
_P. O. Box 1550. 
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- THE UNION TRUST co., 


Git and 613 Chestaut Street. 


e) T0 INVESTORS. 
oO = he eee <= 
| you orysecured by n mort- 


first-class 
apollo oe Hennepin ‘oan Mina” x) 
ye theamountof the loan, and guaranteed 
per ct. Satisfaction cuaranteed, 
tt years in business in this city @First-class 
references. ‘Send for circular. Mention this paper. 
S.H. BAKER, Loan Ag’t., Minneapelis, Minn 
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ITp 50 per cent. saved in cost. 
we my A $5,000 “a8 
Purely LUN Lip Costs ONLY 
MUTU Pa <m 
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L, G, FOUSEH, President. ~ 


FARM LOANS 


SECURED BY 





FIRST PER CENT. 
MORTGAGES ANNUAL 
NETTING | INTEREST. 
Ten years in the business. Over 1,800 loans in 
force. Personal acquaintance with lands and 
values, First money Loaner in Red River Valley. 
Interest collected and sent to you free ef cost. 


Cc lersymen and professional men find these Tans j 
1 


— what ee need: a safe investment yielding a 

argeand regular income, and causing them no trouble 

or anxiety. I am known aad recommended by 

leading business men and cler gymen East and West. 

av REFERENCES, “GA 

Rev. WM. L. GAGE, D.D., Hartford, Ct. 

M, BE. GATES, Pu.D,, LL. D., President Rutgers Col- 
lege, New Brunsw ick, N. 

Dr, WM. J. MILNE, President Geneseo Normal 
School, + naeete N. 

Fion, B. OPLIFF, Manchester, N. H. 

her JOHN . RAY, Lake City, Minn. 

Importers’ and Traders’ National Bank, New York, 

First National Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 


The Congregatt matise, Boston, and hundreds of others 


in all parts of the U hited States, 
All are pleased with my Luvestments, 


Map of Dakota sent sree on application. 
Mention this ee. yt 
TES, 


Pres. Merehant’s Sat’ Grand Forks, Dakota 


Ciren- 
lar, references, letters from old customers, and New 





N=x ENGLAND MUTUAL J LIFE i. - 00. 


in Philadelphia, 133 
a B. ink 


SAFE INVESTMENT « Minneapolis, Minn. 
oO ON rer aoe ae 
% FIRST MORTGAGE #07 


cake in OHIO and 
ND A. Werth T ee Serpe bo.» J —— 


000 bushels of eat andl Gorn te ~4 

tural reaion, with splendid It. We facilities sea serous. 
First-class investments, No 
crpsase tol lender. Interest t semi-annually @ og = 


formation, “aibeee DICKINSON & CO. Bichhend” Ind 
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Lawrence Kansas, Vixet ery 
tate Loans paid in New Y 
faction GU Aiea Ae Ero. 
Third Nat. Bank, N ag ,or Nat. Bank, Lawrence, 
Kan. Securit a e. Interest promptly paid. 
Send for pamphlet, wit 1 testimonials Sample (thn ete. 
F. M. Perkins, Pres.) N. F. Hart, f L. erkins, Sec’y. 
Pres.{ Avwditor. ie. Ww. Gillett. ‘Treas. 


age Real Es- 
solute Satis- 
= fone , consult 
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Buyers 
Always Desire 


To get to Headquarters for their supplies, 
and this is why they come tous. They have 
come, are coming, and wi!l come to derive 
the benefit from the advantages we offer 
over any other house. 


WILTONS - ~- (ome left) - at $1.50 
OUR BEST VELVET CARPETS, at 1.00 
(Outwear, we believe, two Moquettes.) 
OUR VELVETS . . - at 95 


“ “ 


oO 


(some few) = @& 
(Moquettes effects, and wear as well.) 


TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 50c. and upwards. 
ALL WOOL EXTRA SUP. INGRAIN 
(Good patterns) - - at  .60 
Remember that these. different grades are 
the best of their kind. Secure them at our 
present prices. 


J. & J. DOBSON, 
Manufacturers. 
809 & 811 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 








ASK YOUR FRIFAN 


if he wears those best,of all 


“LINENE™ 


REVERSIBLE 
COLLARS 
UFFS. 
‘oR MEN anp Boys. 
wear the Ca 
Rubens, turndowns, and Murillo, stand-up. 

Several webs of Fixe Muslin, starched together, and poi- 
ished on both sides, form the new LINENE FABRIC. 

TEN collars, or five pairs of cuffs, sold at stores for 25 cents, 
or sent by mail from factory, if not foundon sale. Trial collar 
and pair of cuffs (say what size) post-paid for SIX cents. 

Two GOLD Medals awarded at M.€.M. A. Fair, Boston, 188z. 

Circulars free. Jobbers in principal cities supply Retailers, 
Samples free to tne trade. Mention where you saw this adv't. 

REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Factory, Cambridge, Mass. 





YVERY 
STAD 


WARRANTED 


00ILL'D PAGE PAMPHLET WITH 
j) RULES FOR KNITTING, EMBROID~ 
ERY, CROCHST, ETC., SENT FOR® 
H) 10 CENTS IN STAMPS. 


7 SKWING SILK, BLACK OR AS- 
SORTED 25 CTS. PER OUNCE. 








The best elastic bone in the world for dress-making purposes. For 
vale by the wholesale and retail trade. Samples free. 


cP. a WARREN FEA THERBONE CO., Three Oaks, M: Mich 


H HEAD D T A RTERS FOR LADIES’ FANC Y 
a4: RK. Special Offer! 

Ve will send you our Book of 

| bi rice, 15c.) for three 2c. go Ao A Felt Tidy, Im 
ported Silk to — it, and Jiustrated Price List for 
ten 2. stamps. . BF. INGALLS, Lynn Mass. 





fit perfectly. Sold by first-class retail stores, 


SK your Dealer for +“ BALLS CORSET.’ 


i Manufactured by Chicago Corset Co., C whicago, Ii. 
HENLEY’S CHALLENGE ROLLER SKATE 
ACKNOWLEDGED BY EXPERTS AS THE 
Mest com 
scientifics 


lete 







wh 

~ terms to the trade 

SUATES For new 48-page 
Illustrated Catalogue, send 4c. stan 


M, C. Henley, Richmond, Ind, Mention this paper. 





WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO., 





D. S. WIL’ BERGER. Prop. 235 N 


READ THIS TWICE! 


In addition to our premiums of music 
and Shakespeare Cards, we have just 
issued a beautiful panel picture, in 
colors, 13 x 28, a fac-simile reproduc- 
tion of one of the Paris salon paint- 
ings for 1884, entitled “ Le Roman 
Noveau” (The New Novel). It isa 
| perfect gem, and well worthy a place 
}on the wall of any of the patrons of 
| Dobbins’ Electric Soap. We have 
| copyrighted it,and it cannot be issued 
by any other house than ourselves. 
The edition is limited, and will be 
issued gratis in the following manner 
only: Save your wrappers of Dobbins’ 
Electric Soap, and as soon as you get 
25,mail them to us, with your full ad- 
dress, and we will mail you “ Le Ro- 
man Noveau,’ mounted ready for 
hanging, free ofall expense. The soap 
improves with age, and those who 
desire a copy of the picture at once, 

have only to buy the 25 bars of their 
grocer at once. This wilt insure the 
receipt of the wrappers by us before 
the edition is exhausted. There is, of 
course, #0 advertising on the picture. 


1. L. CRAGIN & CO., Phila., Pa. 


Mention this paper. 


M ES PY LES 


PEARLINE 


me BEST THING KNOWN F 
WASHING“ BLEACHING 


1M HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and _sives universal satisfaction. 


9 Sold by all Grocers. BEWAREof imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of - 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
Grocer ought to have it on = Ask him for it 
. 2d St., Phila., Pa. 














W.H. HARRISON& BRO 


‘RATES 


anoFIREPLACES, 
FURNACES & RANGES. 





Heartha, Facings, &0. Send justrated 
1435 CHESTNUT ST., Philadelphia 





Established 1853. 
KEYSTONE Steam Siate& SoapstoneW orks 


SUNIL MANTELS 


Of the ow | — rear beautiful designs, and all other Slate 
one Work A BRO. M aa to order. 
. nufacturers 
JOSEPHS. $- MILLER & | & 1210 fie Avenue. 


00 3 — Sprin iaew Line! ee 
Factory ho ab , > ‘ies 


late ff antes HikentGe, 


osiates. Ptaburgh Pa 














Fancy Work 


OUTFIT of 23 designs, 60 cen.s 
STAMPING Address, PATTEN PUB. CO., | 
i 38 W. lith Street, New York. 


} FRrein “GOOD SENSE” Corset Waists 
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ROOFING SLATE “ocarsics.* 


Quarries, 
“Ectebrated WASHINGTON VEIN SLATE ‘si 


=. 
eqhesratad ; 
color, tough, strong, an 
of thecountry. Black Boards, Tiling, Mg ty peste &e. 


Address J ESSE B. KIMES, 4 8. Broad St., Phila | 


DURH AM Soret re ocw 
PLUMBING est S Fee 
Pamphlet free. DURE AM 


Hovsk DRAINAGE Co.,, 160 West 27th St., New York. 


MONUMENTAL MASE Gok? 
GRANITE WORKS. 
J. w: ATERH RHOUSE, 1817 ; 
ITT *f 505 Chestnut St. Phila, Pa 
BRS NoxKNI El 197 E. Madixon St.Chicago 
rivhe “Automatic’Sew ing Machine. Best in the world. 
Willeox & Gibbs 8. M. c 20., 658 Br way, New Y ork 


F YOU WANT THE BEST KNIFE CHE: AP, 








WRITE TO MAHER & GROSH Toledo, 0, 
N SPRING VEH ICLES are the easiest 


| TIMKEN 
riding ‘and best made. See Card in next issue. 


WORTH REPEATING. 


a 


IS IT THE END? 


[Louise Chandler Moulton, in Harper's for June.] 


At end of Love, at end of Life, 
At end of Hope, at end of Strife, 
At end of all we cling to so; 

The sun is setting—must w e go? 


At dawn of Love, at dawn of Life, 
At dawn of Peace that follows Strife, 2 
At dawn of all we long for so; 
The sun is rising—let us go, 


FROM: A TEAC HER’S NOTE- 
BOOK. 
(Monthly Gossip, in Lippincott’s for June.] 


To begin with the little ones, I think 
few of us realize the workings of a child’s 
mind. We think that by laborious expla- 

nation we have fixed our idea—the proper 
idea—in their heads. But aiter-questions 
may bring out a totally different one; and 
it is just as well not to take on faith their 
assurance that they understand you. They 
understand something, but whether it is 
what you meant them to understand is 
another thing. A bright friend, who be- 
lieved in object- teaching, once confounded 
a reading-class by asking what “solemn” 
meant. “‘ Well, now,” she went on, “Ill 
look solemn, and then see if you can’t 
tell.” Unluckily, she tried at once to 
look solemn and to see the effect on the 
class, with the result that the head boy 
shouted, “Tt means cross-eyed, ma’am. 

Great are the mysteries of etymology to 
these young minds. Did not one of them 
once ask her teacher if petrijication and 
putrefaction were not the same thing, and 
if there was not such a thing as “ dissi- 
pated cocoanut”? Another, given the 
word “adjust” to define, declared it 
meant “to take away,” and supported this 
novel definition by the illustration of 
“an adjustible train.” And still another, 
stumbling over Stonehenge, turned it into 
Stonehinge, and declared that it meant 
“turning on a stone.” For my own part, 
I have some sympathy with these crude 
attempts at reasoning, and can easily 
comprehend the mistake of an intelligent 
lady who told me that late into her girl- 
hood the words “job printing,” seen in 
advertisements, had to her a biblical fla- 
vor, and were never connected with the 


tbe first one of them Ear ree sad 
a girl once to me, “is plural.” “ Why, 
my dear?” “ Bocanee—'why, it takes two 
to make one, you know.” 

So the little girl who, having toiled 
through the five Tudor sovereigns in Eng- 
lish history, asked her teacher, “ Please, 
ma’am, are all these kings and queens 
alive now?” was not at all a dunce; and 
that other who, having heard much of the 
framers of our Constitution, asked what 
the Constitution was framed in, was only 
misapplying her English... . 

In the trial examinations for women at 
Oxford, the inspectors declare the greatest 
mistakes to have been made in the depart- 
ment of religious instruction; and most 
of us are ready to believe anything in the 
way of mistakes on the Bible. But since 
hearing the country minister who, en- 
larging on the text, “ By the waters of 
Babylon there we sat down,” described 
King David as a captive by the Euphia- 
tes, I have been more indulgent to the 
girl who, set down to her first Bible lesson. 
confounded me with the question, “ Well, 
who was Pharaoh, any way? Was he one 
one of the old prophets?” Moses and 
Elijah are very apt to be classed among 
the patriarchs; and really bright giris 
cannot tell why there happen to be four 
Gospels, “all,” as one of them Plaintively 
said, “about the same person.” I cherish 
still the memory of the boy who tried to 
quote Scripture, and made out this: 
“When time shall be no more, and 
mourners shall go about the streets.” Nor 
shall I forget the girl who, writing a de- 





ts \t tory in Boston, 


Arch Street, Philadelphia, | 


scription of the Museum of Natural His- 
informed me that “in 
these rooms are specimens of nature, Na- 
| ture consists of such a variety of parts 
° | that it would be impossible for me to 
i describe them all.” ‘This reminds one of 
Mr. Squeers and his devout apostrophe to 
lnature. ‘“‘Natur’, said Mr. Squeers, sol- 
emnly, ‘is more easier conceived than 
| described. Oh, what a blessed thing, sir, 


»99 


to be in a state of natur’! 
Iipre? iMPEOVED ROOT BEER. 
HIRES Packages, 25c. Makesigallons of a 
delicious, sparkling and wholesome 


beverage. Sold by all druggists, or sent by mail on 
{ receipt of 250. C. E. HIRES, 48 N. Del. Ave., Phila.,Pa. 
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-5.S. 
SUPTS. 


PENDORSED BY 


Rev. J. H. Vincent, 














Send Your Names 
and Addresses fora 


Rev. D. H. McVicar, 





B. F. Jacobs, E. Payson 
Rev. W. Randolp", 





FREE: SAMPLE 


Porter, Philip Gillett, Rev. J. A.Worden, Rev. H.L. Baugher,| 
Rev. B. M. Paimer, 







The best 


Rev. John Potts, Hon. F. Fa 














BAXTERC.SWAN 
2445,.9nd Sr. 
PHILA. 


CHURCH&PARLOR 


RNITURE 
MF'D BY 


Uh 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY | 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells | 
and Chimes for Churches, Tower | 
Clecks, &ew & Prices and cata- 
logues sent free. Address 
H. MCSHANE & | & Co., 











Baltimore, | Ma. 
~ Buckeye Bell Foundry. 
Bells ofpure ¢ picky the for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms,etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED. ( ‘atalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


CHURCH AND LODGE FURNITURE, 


Send for Catalogue. S. C. Smal 
& Co., Manufac turers, 3 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 
——_ tured by Shaw 


PULPIT SUITS x & Co., 27 Sud- 


bury Street, Boston. Send ar € ~-BR A, 


















TAINED GLASS SUBSTITUTE ss 





MAGIC LANTERNS and SLIDES for sale, 


Aiso Wanted. T. J. HARBACH, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Church Lamps. ner South Seon & eta 
~ RECOMMENDED BY DRUGGISTS. 
TARRANT’S 2 


LAWN-TENNIS 


Department. 





D. W.GRANBEHRY & Co. | 


Price, 
$5.50 List. 


THE SHEPARD FOR 1885 IS THE BEST RACKET MADE. 


New Equipoise. 


Jefferies, Prince, Tate, Alexandra, and other noted English Rackets. 
Send for Lilustrated Catalogue and Directions for playing, Free. 


the Game. 


| Bie in 
TRE ST, NEW YORK. 


Other popular styles of our own make from $1.00 up; sets from $5.00 up. 


All Requisites itn for 
20 an 


A FIRST-CLASS RACKET SENT ON RECEIPT OF $1.00. — 





the most nutritious and finest flavored. 


valuable. 


JOHNSTON’S FLUID BEEF. 


The most popular preparation of the kind in the ms arket, and without doubt 
For the sick and well alike, it is the best 
of diet, and for nursing mothers and summer complaint in children, it is notably | 
Consult your physician about it. 

WILLIAM M. SHOEMAKER, Proprietor. 
ROBERT SHOEMAKER & a Agents, Philadelphia, Pa. 


or tHE COLORED DESICNS, 


International Lesson Illustra- 
tions Published. 


ROV. LITHOCRAPH CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. |. 


irbanks. 


XCELSIOR Wl 
CLIPPER 
LAWN MOWER 


GUARANTEED THE 


BEST & CHEAPEST 


IN THE 


MARKET. 











. < 
Send for Circu- 
lar & Price-List. 








ROCKFOR 


are peg ey in exacting service. 
Used by the Chief Mechanician of 
the U. S. Coast Survey ; by the Ad- 
miral Commanding in the U. S. 
Naval Observatory, for Astronomi- 
cal work; and by Locomotive Engi- 





Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 


REMOVES ALL THE BAD 
EFFECTS PRODUCED 
BY OVER-INDUL- 
GENCE IN RICH 
FOODS. 





REGULATES THE BOWELS. 
INVALUABLE IN DYS- 
PEPS 





HAVERHBILL, Mass., June 17, 1884. 
Messrs. TARRANT & Co.—Gentlemen: It gives me 
great pleasure to state that I have sold your SELT- 
ZER APERIENT since 1850. ‘There is no prepara- 
tion I sellto my customers that gives such universal 
satisfaction, or any which I feel such confidence in 
recommending as yours. With as st esteem. 
Very truly yours, . B. EMERSON. 
} OMCOPATHIC F anally wiediz ine Case singre at 
variety at Boericke & Ta fel's: Pharmacies, 1011 
Arch St. and 1035 W alnutSt., Phila. Send for catalogue. 
i 











ANTM’ Lonitry Diseases. iiahes Bros. “& White. 


EST TRUSS EVER USED. Send for circular. 
i) N. Y. Elastic Truss Co., 744 Broadway, N. Y. 


ate THE CONSU MPTIVE in matinee 
SAVE ‘YOUR EYES 





See advertisement 
next issue. 


Wilbor’s Cod- Liver oil and Lime. 


B CHILDREN’S 
\ 
50 Different Styles 


CARRIAG 
rnished with the Auto= 


A TRIAGES 
4.5 Coach Brake, a new 






and useful device to rerens the ofa @ cauringe 
when left by its attendant. We undersell th 4. 
Send stamp for Catalogue, and mention carriages, 
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, Rectining, ° 
Combine lo 
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and up. =S 
LUBURG Wi'G CO. 145 N. Sth Se. PHILA PA. 


MOTHERS! 


LOOK INTO THE MERITS OF THE 


SOLAR TIP 


SHOES! 


ah your, BOYS._ The 
GREAT SAVING 
boys 
. None genuine 
without trade-mark and “Jo 
MUNDELL & Co.” on each pair. 
eware of imitations with 
mimes sounding similar « to 
ny r=¥4 Tip. THERE Is NO 
DISAPPOINTMENT with 
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BE: ST — nized as TH | 
for uses in whic | 
BE As one A wees are re- 
quisites. Sold in principal cities 
and towns by the COMPANY’S 
Exclusive Agents (leading jewel- 
ers). who give a FULL warrantv- 
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to churches and the trade. 











REVISION 





VOLUMES NOW READY. 

(1) 

The Gospel According to St. Matthew. 

By PHILIP SCHAFTF, D.D. 

One vol. 16mo. With a Map. $1.25. 

[2] 
The Gospel! According to Mark. 
By Professor MATTHEW B. RIDDLE. 
One vol. 16mo. Ww ith a a Map. $1.00. 


(3) 
The Gospel ieee to Luke. 
By Professor MATTHEW B. RIDDLE. 
One vol. I6mo. $1.25. 


[4] 
The Gospel According to John. 
One vol. 16mo. 
(3) 
The Acts of the Apostles. 


$1.25. 


One vol. 1l6mo. With a Map. $1.25. 
| 6) 
The Epistle of Paul to the Romans. 
By Professor MATTHEW B. RIDDLE. 


One Vol. 16mo. $1.00. 










THESE SHOES,for they are as good as we 
represent them, and your dealer will say 80 too. 


802 CHESTNUT ees ae 
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Power Machinery. 
rlete 


Com- 











=Patent Foot and Steam 


E ¥ outfits for Actual 
- Workshop Business, Lathes 

for Wood or Metal. Circular 
: a Saws, Formers, 







jt een and the Best Light known for Churches, Stores, Show wee 
Parlors, Banks, Offices, Picture Galleries, Theatres, Depots, etc. 
gant designs. Send size of room. Get “PRIN ar and estimate. A liberal discount 


Church LICHT. ¢ | 


~ THE INTERNATIONAL 


OMMENTARY == 





By Prof. W. MILLIGAN and Prof. W. F. MOULTON. 


By Dean HOWSON and Canon DONALD SPENCE. 









Gi 


New and ele- 


INK. 558 Pearl ‘Gerent, N. ba 





ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
BY BRITISH 480 AMERICAN SCHOLARS «0 REVISERS. | 


| 


H 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 

“ Though the author of this volume, Professor M. B. 
Riddle, has had much experience in commentary | 
making, he has never shown clearer, cleaner,or fitter | 
work than this, To say that it isscholarly, and abreast 
of the times, is its just, but not its entire praise. It is, 
to all appearance, the best sample of ‘clearing the | 


commentaries,’ with which the popular religious world 
has yet been biesse: d. Itisabook for the masses—at 
least the masse: s of sensible lovers of scriptural truth 


made plain.”—The S. 8S. Times. 


“It is especially commendable for the clearness and 
freshness of its expositions.” — United Presbyterian. | 


‘It is athoroughly practieal book and will find great 
favor."’—Congregationalist. 


clearness 
Advocate. 


“Its general characteristics are brevity, 
and importance.”’—San Francisco Christian 

“For those who desire a good and cheap commen- 
tary, this is the very thing,’’—Richmond Christian 
Advocate, 


‘ The exposition is fully abreast with the best biblical 


scholarship of the century, while it concedes nothing 
to the ‘destructive.criticism.’ ’’—Christian Intelligencer. 
‘We can conscientiously commend this as one of the 
| very best commentaries for popular use that we have 
| examined, the contents upon the texts are clear and 
honest.” —Chicago Evangelist. 
. 

“ While this commentary is of a popular character 
there is apparent in it the highest scholarship and 
profound study. The introduction is of great value, 
and puts in an av ailable form the results of learned 


TO PASTORS, SUPERINTENDENTS, AND SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS 


who are now interested in the study of The Acts we will mail that volume on receipt of price, as above, $1.25, 
and if on examination you are ple ased with the work, and would like the other five v olumes to complete the 
set, will furnish them at the price, 86.00 less $1.:25, or $4.75. 


PENN PUBLISHINC CO., 


investigation.” — Phila. Lutheran Observer. 


‘No commentary yet published equals this for its | 


ha uppy, clear, and effective presentation of the latest 
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BAUGH & SONS, 205. Del. Ave. Phiiada. P 


SE £ D EC ONOMY in the GARDEN. The Best 


Seeda, 
Plants, Bulbs and ulsites,at Lowest Prices 
Catalogues Free. HENRY A. puEe 714 Chestnut St.Phila 


AGENTS" 


Sa:esmen wanted to handie nest Washer & Wrin, 
Not for § sale in stores, The F. F. Adams Co., Erie, 





anted on n Salary or Commission. Jon. gE 
yhitney, Nursery man, Rochester, N. ¥. % “ 











Orders in 4 days: ”" “60 in 3 day re Tegnt. ae, 


| 2.4.80 808 Rotaiid Saree ea 


H. L. WARREN Py “qi? Chest 


GOLDEN RULE ALLIANC 


A Mutual Benefit 


Association, lim- 
| ited to members of Evangelical Churches. Insures 
from 1 mg Lo $3,500, er 16 assessments in four years. 


ie anted, Liberal Commission. Address 
SPENC ELEY. Sec’y, P.O. Box 1654. Boston, Mass 


‘DON'T BUY AN ATLAS wise 
at SON? 
New Complete Illustrated and Indexed $5. 
Atlas of the W orld. ages. Agents wanted in 
every County. Write for Circulars to 
GAYLORD WATSON, 278 Pearl Street, New York. 
or, R. A. TENNEY, 88 Lake Street, Chicago, Il. 


EM ent SOLICITORS WA ED fer the 


GIRS OF Ij, § GRANT 


His own account of an seal life, inating 











| = Be. ay | scenes of the greatest military 
Yr 


gele of modern times. For particulars, address 
HUBBARD BROs., Pub’s, ' 72? Chestnut St., Phila,, Pa, 





WANTED for the MISSOURI 
‘WASHER, 


ms hm pay any intelligent man or woman 
ng profitable em 
for Illustrated Circula 


arand terms of 
Agency for this Celebrated Washer. 
Exclusive territory and sampleWasher 
no on ten days trial on liberal terms. 
4G. O'BRIEN, S.W.cor 4th & Market Sts., Philadelohia, Pa, 


OOK AGENTS WANTED « 


. PLATeoRs ECHOES, , ay > pe diy gy 
Head Meart.”_ Now sell 
Pook 


ccmpicted ig John. B. Gough. 
The Ministers “ Godspeed 1” 
| +) ~ aes and a over it. $10; wit 8 lendid 
Engraving. pen by Rev. LY ek TT, 
Send for a hea 


Db. Vp Tt selis . 
ete., to J ete., to A. D. Wort? LINGTON & OO., Ha: 








} resuits of investigation by the men who have made | 


| the study of Holy Ww ritsuch an earnest, devoted, and | 


| thorough life work.” — Boston Sunday Globe. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Use A Binder. 


. sera, Tenoners. ¢t0-, Subscribers wishing to keep t heir copies of The Sundsz ay School Times in good 

desired. D. >t Cata- } 
F «& loqus aad Brice List Bree. condition, and have them at hand for reference, should use a binder. We can 
Ne. 348 Ruby St. ; kford, 1. send by mail. postage paid, a strong, plain binder, for $1.00, or a handsome one, 
4 % 3 Printing Pres «A half leather, for $1.50. These binders have been made expressly for The Sunday 
Printing! Gp Times. ¢ are » best m; ‘acture ‘he pnaners c: » placed in the 
Card & label Press $3. Larger sus! School Times, and are of the best manufacture. The papers can be placed in the 





$75. 
printedd rections. Send 2 stamps for ca 


alogue of Preases, Type, Cards, etc,, to 
the faetery. Kelsey & Co., Meriden, Conn. | 





For old or young. Everything easy; 


binder week by week, thus 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 


t- 


keeping the file complete. 


Addr SS, 


Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 





The latest and best the 
Bierstadt Portrait, a com 
ion to his Lincoln and 
field. From a special sitting 
before his sickness approv 
oor 
eral Grant Aprils 
19x24, $1. Artist Proof, & 
mail. Agents Wanted. 


E. B. TREAT, Publisher, 
771 Broadway, N. . ° 


“AGENTS WANTED 


FOR OUR NEW BOO 


_ HEROES OF THE BIBLE 


With original ee, on Leading Divines 
of the day. Nearly pages. 20 full- 
| page engravings. aa ea) territory guaran- 
| Lam a Extra In mpementp ered energetic 
Agents. Address J. HOLM, & CO. 
1222 ARCH Srkeer. Phlindelphia, Pe 
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VAPORATING FRUIT 


Full treatise on improved 
methods, yields, profita, prices 
and general statistics, FREE. 


AMERICAN MAN’F’G CO. 


P.O, Box 23. WAYNESBORO, PA. 
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TEACHING AND TEACHERS, or, The Sunday 


School Teachers’ Teaching Work, and the Other Work 
of the Sunday-School Teacher, by the Rev. Dr H. 
Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School Times. 
390 pages, Price, $1.50. 


From The Nebiderten, Philadelphia, Pa. 
We would bé glad to know that this book has passed 
into.the hands ofall our teachers. The book is attrac- 


tiv written, and he who begins a chapter will be 
ape teeousl nué to its close 


rae The Western Christian Advocate, Cincinnati, O. 
PR book should be in Sunday-school libraries for 
the benefit of those teachers who would not be able to 
su meselves with it. It is a normal course in 
it @ predict a large circulation for this able 
treatise On a subject only less important than how 
best to Preach the gospel. 

From The Advance, Chicago, Il. 
Teaching and Teachers, by H. Clay Trumbull, D.D., 
is the nutural product of ‘evolution in Sunday-school 
work. It could not well have been written twenty- 

five years ago, 


From The Moravian, Bethlehem, Pa. 

There is no other man living as well qualified to 
know just what teachers need, and to give them exactly 
that, no more and no less. Those who have not found 
this ort long ago from his writings in The Sunday 

1 ‘Times, will quickly discover it inthe pages of 
this volume, " It will pay any school to buy a copy 
of this admirable work for eacti one of its teachers. 


From The Interior, Chicago, 11). 
This book ought to be to the Sabbath-school teacher 
what a work on homiletics is to the minister. It is a 


Cpuiprobensiv e and systematic dis: ussion of the prac- 
1 phases of Sunday-school work. 


— ~ Methodist Protestant, Baltimore. 
bt at a time, like a naildriven inasure 


piace, ts his method, so that the book itself does much 
) its very arrangement to teach you how to teach. 


From The wagons ee ip He Pittsburgh, Pa. 
If such an institu a Sabbath-school teachers’ 
ence, this excellent work 
ed the first place as a text 


From The Bvangetist, New York. 

The teach«r will Wollcaec many things ef prac- 
tical value in these well-stored pages, and at the same 
time be charmed along hoes chapter to cpaoee by 
the writer’s warmth and earnestness of spirit, 





A WORD TO CANVASSERS. 
Firet, 
To Experienced Canvassers: 


You do not need advice. An experienced canvasser 
can reach his own conclusions if the facts are laid 
before him, 

Upon the question, then, as to whether it will be well 
for you to consider the book, Teaching and Teachers, 
we submit the following : 

1. It is a book for a special class of readers, Pastors, 
superintendents, and Sunday-school teachers will, at 
least, be ready to look into the merits of a book which 
aims to help them i their particular work, You are, 
therefore, sure of a hearing. 

2. Itis not one of a dozen or more books, of equal 
merit, for the same purpose. It stands by itself, and 
is counted, on all sites, as the best book bearing upon 
the work of the Sunday-school teacher, As evidence 
of this, examine the testimonials of the well-known 
educators, and the notices of the press, which will be 
sent to you upon application, 

3& The new terms to canvassers are liberal, and pro- 
vide for special remuneration to those who prove suc- 
cessful. 

4. An agent taking a certain field will not be inter- 
fered with by other canvassers. 


Second, 
To Beginners: 

We need to say more to you. Some of you would 
not wish to give your whole time to book canvassing, 
but would like to use your evenings, or some portion 
of the day, to the best advantage, at that or some 
other remunerative work. 

You may hesitate to apply for an agency, fearing 
that more will be expected of you than you can 4o in 
your limited time. We do not want you to hold back 
for such a reason, Make your application, stating 
the conditions, and your case will be understood. A 
smalier field will probably be given you at first, but it 
can be increased if you require it. 

It may be that the field covered by your own Sun- 
day-school, together with a few neighboring schools, 
will at first be sufficient. 

We believe that you can be successful at the work 
We do not, of course, say that you wil be. 


right terms. 
Ifyou are inclined to take hold, and do your best, in 


such time as you may be able to devote to it, let us | 
hear irom you, and we will at once give you our terms. | 





Mo not wait. The first satisfactory applicant 
from your locality will secure the agency. 
Address, JOHN D, WATTLES, Publisher, 
ef 725 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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: A timely and vainal 
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mife. This knife containsa pruning | blade, jack knife blade and budding or speyin 
man Blades Ly eh — fom oe steel, fi 


every farmer, eordepet and stoc 


if soft or flawy. Mailed postpaid and satisfac 
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A FRUIT BOOK FREE Se 


a be we will ball 4. = 


This book contains 64 solid Cae 4 an +: size, over 50% 
illustrations, and gives the jotest and most approves methods found i. 
It tells how to propagate and grow,all kinds o’ 

d and graft.» It also 
The retail price of the books alone is 75e. 
eons suseertasione to Jan. 1, and four sets of books, 





BOOK FREE 
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HISTORY OF THE 


REPUBLICAN PARTY. 


| From the foundation of the Government to the Chicago Convention of 1884. By | ¥ 


E. V. SMALLEY, formerly of the New York Tribune. 


well as one profitable to be familiar with in this year of practical patriotism. 


A surprisingly interesting volume, as 


In one large 


12mo volume, including fine portraits of BLAINE and LOGAN. Fine cloth, price 60c. post-paid. 


| TABLE OF CONTENTS, 


Early Parties in the United States, 
Beginning of Anti-Slavery Movement. 
W hig and Democratic Parties. 
Revival of the Slavery Agitation.—The Liberty Party. 
Wilmot Proviso.—Free Soil Party.—C amos of 1848. 
Compromise of 1850 and Fugitive- mo — 
Campaign of 1852.— Defeat of Whi, Par 
Rise and Fall of Know-Nothing, or a Party. 
Anti-Slavery Secicties and Their Work. 
Kansas-Neovraska Strugzle. 

| Ostend Manife — 4 Scott Decision, and Attack on 

Charles Sumn 
Organization of the’ Republican Party.—Campaign of 
1856. 


John Brown’s Raid.—Helper’s “ Impending Crisis.” 

The Campaign of 1860, 

Secession.—Rebellion.—War. 

Emancipation of the Slaves. 

Presidential Campaign of 1864. 

Securing the Fruits of the War.—Struggle with 
Andrew Johnson, 

Campaign of 1368, 


Eugene V. Smalley, , “© Work. ‘The author is Mr. 
volume should be wiads, 
ness places it within the reach of the great army of 
workingmen and voters.”"—~—Dvening Journal, C 


“Mr. Smalley has had wide personal experience, 
and has been an earnest student of political irs. A | 
more Goumpevens writer on the topic he has chosen | 
would be d 
ject is excellent, calm, judicious, and convincing.” — 
Daily Advertiser, Newark, N. J 

“The very best Republican hand-book so far issued. 
It wastes no words, treats with accuracy the various | 
services done the ceuntry by the great party, and fur- 


For sale by 


| President 


| Condition of the South.—Carpet-Bag Government.— 


Ku-Klux-Klan Conspiracy. 
Defending the National Honor and the Public Credit. 
The Liberal Defectivn and Campaign of ls72 
ae Grant’s Second Administration.—C ‘ampaign 
0 
Controversy about Electoral Count. 
ayes’ Administration.—The Southern 
Question.—vivil Service Reform. 


| Resumption uf Specie Payments.—Election Laws.— 


Democratic Attempt to Coerce the Executive. 

wa — .— Nomination and Election of James 
A, Gar 

Administration of President Garfield.— Assassination. 

~Arthur’s Administration. 
The Campaign of 1884.—Nomination of Blaine and 
gan. 

Republican Platforms, 1856 to 1884, 

Early Republican Leaders. 

Financial Achievements. 

Electoral and Popular Votes, 1856 to 1880, 


COMMENTS OF THE PRESS. 


~ mi convenient and gsefn! statistics of republican 
Yella nat Rs'entnalist. The re 


victories. The salv ation of the Repuovlican party lies 


selves—and this little book ts qlite valuapieds anmstru- 
. hicago. ; ment to that end—and the success of the Republican 

, candidates is as fully assured as though the votes had 
; already been counted.” — 


Evening Post, Hartford, Conn. 
“Mr. Smalley is an attractive writer, and the man 


ficult to find, and his treatment of his sub- | Who takes up his book with a view to informing him- 
| self on the country’s political history will find it agree- 
| ably written,”’—Jnquirer, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“ This is a much-needed work, and should be in the 
hands ofevery young man in the country.” — Nat 
Washington, 


Penn Penn Publishing Co., 802 Chestnut St., Philad’a. 





fine steel portrait, $1.00. 


“ A Model Superintendent.” 


From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 
“ A most valuable book. It is replete in just \-y- 
tions as the Sunday-school worker needs. It is 
plain, practical, and abounds in good common it 
H most valuable acquisition in teaching the young.” 


From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York, 

“We hardly know of a volume waich so pleasant’ 
and so thor hiy introduces # novice to the meth 
of work that have been introduced by that sanctified 
comamon sense W ith which Mr. Haven was liberally 
endowed,” 


From The New York Observer. 


“ Tle was indeed a model 
hegh seln Sew hi 


et eve. es, besides. precee ms and exercises 
which he used, ited so ably and ‘intelligently, — 
possessing in itself such valuable characterist istics, th 

volume will be widely useful.” 





From The Hartford Cour nt. 

“The volume is carefully written in excellent, forci- 
ble English, and with a directness that engages and | 
holds the attention to the narrative from beginning to 
end. .... The story is one tha. will be cf great service, 
and itis likely from its manner and substarce to secure 











. | thew ide perusal it deserves.’ 
That is for | 
youtosay. Wecangive you the right book and the | 


From The Westminster Teacher ( Presbyterian). 


A didactic statement of what a superintendent 
ought tobe is well, but the exhibition of the true super- 
intendent in his life is better... . Others than superin- 
tendents will be helped by this book. We commend 
it to all of our readers as one worth owning and study- 
ing.” 


Mailed on pessirtdh of $1.00. ems? JOHN D. WwW A TITLES 


In etriy goods, or in a eaiiig' inquiry concerning anil ng eihiertined’é in this paper tev 
So 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the advertiser, by stating that you saw the advertise- | 


‘ ment in The Sunday School Times. 


* We know not where there isa volume better worth 
| cending by the superintendents of our Sabbath schools. | 


“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, by 
H. CLAY TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times. Price, bound in cloth, with 


A pastor, superintendent, or teacher can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than 
It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he did 
it. The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who have reviewed it. 


From The New York Tribune. 
“ His methods of working, which were ori inal and 
ive, are minutely described by umbull, 
affording a valuable guide to the teacher, as well as 
an example of rare goes sense and devoted energy 
applied to the cause of religious instruction.” 


From The Congregationalist, Boston. 

“The book ought to be m every Sabbath-schoo: 
library, while, if some means could be devised by which 
deacons other prominent laymen in general could 
inwardly digest it, the effect could not fail of being es- 
pecially happy and favorable to all good.” 


Prom The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia. 

“Mr. Haven was a man of oy and power in 
many relations, but he is n his 
post as superintendent, This view makes his blogte- 
phy of value ee ring Sunday-school workers, and 
all Christian me 





From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, O. ( United Brethren) 

“ Itis notaspeculativedisquisition on what aSunday- | 
school superintendent ought to be, but the story of | 
what an earnest, devoted superintendent actually was. 
It is written in a compact but warm style, and is rich in 
every page with valuable suggestion to superinten- | 
dents and teachers.” 


From The Evening Transeript, Boston. 

“The volume might with great propriety be made a 
hand-book by all Sunday-school teachers and superin- 
tendents. In fact there is no person in any condition 
in life, or any community, who could not find precepts 
for his ¢ uidance, and ground for his encouragement in 
the labors and successes of this most faithful and effec- 
tive toiler in an excellent and worthy cause.’ 


et tase Pa. 
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quisitely cleaned and 
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erate. Tastef: 1 and ele- 
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| James S. Earle & Sons, 816  Chesimut St., Phila. 
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Ladies’ Home Journal 
and PRACTICAL HOUSEKEEPER 
t@~ From Now toJan. 
1886;---balance of this 

year--on receipt of 


ONLY 95 CTS. 


Silver or Stamps. 
SPLENDID DOMESTIC STORIES 
by MARION HARLAND HELEN 
WINSLOW, JOHN’S WIFE, CLAB 
ISSA POTTER, HELEN AYRX. 
Edited by Mrs. LOUISA KNAPP 
Brush Stud usica: 














correspo ndepts on all pine ares topics 
ome Amusements Home Cooking, Housekeeper’: 


rele DIES HOME J JOURNAL, Phila., Pa 








FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St. New York 


Buy “ Whiting’s Standard ” Writing Paper. 


c CHOICE RAILWAY BONDS 


EDWIN J. wAnke os w yaa eee 4 ma is’ Building, 
New York, Sixteen years a member of Stock Ex- 
change. Inquiries cheerfully answered. 














ANTED, AGENTS—For the“ Revised Bible:” 
parallel adition, everybody wants it; ina: vellous 
success ; eee oe ortunity for canvassers, male or 
female. B. SSELL, publisher, 5 57 Cornhill, Boston 


THE LIFE OF TRUST, 
with George Muller, written by himself. With an 
introduction by Dr. Francis Wayland. A new 
edition, including bis visit to America. Price, 
cloth binding, reduced from $2.00 to 60 cents, 
Postage 10c. extr 


George Muller is one of the most remarkable men 
ofthe century ‘lhe work which he has accomplished 
is without its parallel in all past history—it certainly 
is worth the study of all who aspire to a knowledge of 
the world’s forces, and the progress of mankind, 
Galileo discovered that “ the world moves,” and News 
ton the force that moves the world,—Muller has in 
some sense found anew the very source of that which 
Newton discovered and whose working Galileo saw, 
His life and work are wonderful evidences of the 
truths that moral force is, after all, the greatest, ag 
well as the most mysterious in the universe, and that 
the power of faith is as real, while more potent, than 
any other in God’screatiou. This“ Life of Trust” has 
thrilled, inspired, and moulded the lives of tens of 
thousands, and long will continue so to do. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 
802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“convensen MILK 
ada aekt and Sedna for all 


kitchen purposes. Better for babies than 
uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 

















SEND -f,FLuio 


FOR BEEF 
SAMPLE EXTRACT. 


Frick & Coe., 1107 Market St., Phile., Pa. 


CAND Yiterte® SEN 6 


THE MERCER MEMORIAL HOUSE, 


AT ATLANTIC CITY, 
Is open for INVALID WOMEN of moderate means. 


Board, nursing, and medical care, Four Deol- 
| lars per week. Circulars mailed on receiptof stamp 


Ask Your Grocer ioe ROBBINS. 


Bible Correspondence School. ce saa: 


address 
J _A. Wi WORDEN, 1334 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 











‘THE NEW TESTAMENT 


The King James Version of A.D. I6II, 
and 
| The Revised Version of A. D. 881. 


ARRANGED ON OPPOSITE PAGES. 

Cloth, 25 cents, cloth, red edges, 35 cents Postage 
12 cents extra. 

‘The type is clear and good. No one need be without 
a Revised Testament when prices are brought so low, 








THE PENN PUBLISHING ©0., 
802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 





The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisemenis that aie trustworthy. 





the publisher will refund to subscribers any money that they lose thereby. 








Should, however, an advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 











